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Although William Tecumseh Sherman is best 
known today for his devastating march through 
Georgia to the sea, his skirmishes with the 
Civil War press corps were just as vindictive. 

Author John Marszalek details Sherman’s 
relationship with the press prior to the war 
and shows that his attitude toward newspa- 
pers was well-formed before hostilities began. 
Marszalek also shows that Sherman’s per- 
sonality was such as to almost preclude any 
amicable feelings toward the press. But the 
fault did not lie only with the General. In its 
adolescence, the public press had not then 
arrived at any working definition of respon- 
sible journalism, and it allowed personalities 
to intrude into the news. Sherman’s reaction 
was to try to muzzle the press, and Marszalek 
details the various attempts Sherman made. 
He begins in Louisville, follows Sherman to 
Memphis and Vicksburg, and culminates with 
the famous march, from which the General 
managed to exclude all reporters. Sherman’s 
court-martial of reporter Thomas W. Knox, 
following the debacle at Vicksburg, is care- 
fully analyzed and the author concludes that 
the most ominous fact is that the Constitution 
was never mentioned by either Sherman or 
the press. Personal rather than constitutional 
considerations were the main issue, even 
though the First Amendment was on trial with 
Knox. 

Marszalek explores the history of the re- 
lationship between the military and the press 
in wartime and shows that Sherman’s atti- 
tudes and practices during the Civil War were 
only the most obvious manifestations of a re- 
curring movement toward repression in past 
wars and a warning for any future conflict. 
In fighting in the name of American liberties, 
persons like Sherman take actions that could 
result in the destruction of those very liberties. 
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“Freedom of speech and freedom of the 

Press, precious relics of former history, 

must not be construed too largely.” 
General W. T. Sherman, 27 October 1863 


“ 


... you are regarded the enemy of our 
set, and we must in self-defense write you 
down.” 

Reporter T. W. Knox, February 1863 


I 


The First Amendment in War 


Witiam tT. SHERMAN threatened to hang several 
reporters. He banished a number from his army. He 
even court-martialled one correspondent. On nu- 
merous occasions, newspapermen wrote that 
Sherman was insane. Throughout the Civil War, 
this famous general battled the press in a conflict 
which rivaled the intensity of the fighting between 
Union and Confederate soldiers. The controversy 
focused on one issue: the meaning of the term, 
freedom of the press. 

Through American history, First Amendment 
guarantees have been differently interpreted, and 
the question of press freedoms has been particu- 
larly debated. American newspapers, as agencies of 
information as well as opinion and argumentation, 
have frequently come under attack, and the mean- 
ing of the constitutional guarantee has been ques- 
tioned. What duties does a newspaper have in 
conjunction with its privileges? How can the right 
of the American people to have a free press (i.e., the 
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right to know and express opinions) be protected 
in light of other Bill of Rights guarantees and the 
legitimate need for the American government, un- 
der certain circumstances, to maintain secrecy? 

During wartime, the problem of a free press and 
the government's need to maintain secrecy becomes 
more crucial. In a democracy the successful pros- 
ecution of a war is impossible without popular sup- 
port. Yet, what if the press, by fulfilling the vital 
function of informing the people and rallying them 
behind the war effort, also provides information 
which harms the army on the battlefield? Or, what 
if press criticism turns the populace against the war 
to the detriment of the national cause? More to the 
point, who is to decide what constitutes legitimate 
news and what is printed intelligence, and how is 
such a determination to be enforced? Is any cen- 
sorship a violation of the First Amendment, and, if 
so, what then can be done to prevent valuable in- 
formation from reaching the enemy? 

These questions and many like them have been 
and continue to be matters of concern. Beginning 
with World War I, the First Amendment has been 
the subject of continued debate, yet this debate has 
not produced definitive answers. Rather, First 
Amendment guarantees have continued to be con- 
troversial subjects of disagreement. The matter of 
press freedoms during wartime has received even 
less consideration and certainly no definitive state- 
ment. The First Amendment in battle has been an 
important but little studied question. 

In the early history of the United States, the na- 
tion experienced the repressive Alien and Sedition 
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Acts which were a direct assault on freedom of 
expression. Fortunately, these laws were allowed 
to lapse in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
and they came to be viewed as exceptions to the 
more general climate of freedom. Americans prided 
themselves on their right to speak their minds and 
publish their opinions on contemporary issues 
without fear of official reprisals. (Editors of anti- 
slavery newspapers might disagree, but they were 
ignored.) 

The United States experienced several wars dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, but, with the exception 
of the Civil War, the interpretation of the Bill of 
Rights during war was not a major issue. In fact, 
the Supreme Court did not even consider a wartime 
freedom of expression case until the post-World 
War I period. Even then, the decisions dealt exclu- 
sively with the home front. Schenck v. U.S.,! Abrams 
v. U.S.,2 Pierce v. U.S3 and U.S. ex rel Milwaukee 
Democrat Publishing Company v. Burleson* consid- 
ered various First Amendment controversies and 
concluded that the government had the authority 
to limit expression which was found to be detri- 
mental to the war effort. All these decisions focused 
on home front opposition to the war effort, so the 
rights of reporters in the war zone to publish battle 
field information was not clarified. 

In the years since World War I, the Supreme Court 
has issued several significant first amendment de- 
cisions, but none of these has involved the matter 
of reporters in battle zones. Still, the decisions 
touch on this question. In the peacetime Near v. 
Minnesota decision, the Supreme Court rejected the 
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concept of prior restraint; a newspaper, the Court 
ruled, could not be prevented from publishing any 
news story.> Forty-five years later, in Nebraska Press 
Association v. Stuart, the Court once more re- 
affirmed this anti—prior restraint concept.® 

These two decisions, as important as they are, 
were made in peacetime situations concerning 
peacetime issues. Prior restraint in time of war re- 
mained unsettled. In 1971, however, this issue came 
before the Supreme Court for the first time. In the 
so-called Pentagon Papers case, government au- 
thorities asked the Court to prevent further publi- 
cation of certain classified documents because of 
an alleged “grave and irreparable danger to na- 
tional security” during the undeclared Vietnam 
War.’ For the first time in American history, the 
federal government attempted to enforce prior re- 
straint against newspapers, and this occurred dur- 
ing a time when the nation was at war. 

The Court ruled in the amazingly quick time of 
two weeks; a short unsigned per curiam order re- 
jected the government's attempt at restraint. In sep- 
arate opinions, the Justices said that the government 
had not conclusively proven the need for prior re- 
straint; the newspapers in question were, therefore, 
not prevented from publishing the documents. But, 
the issue was hardly settled conclusively. 
Justice Brennan, of the majority, cited Near v. 
Minnesota in arguing that prior restraint was 
permissible only in time of war. William O. 
Douglas, another majority justice, saw no legal ba- 
sis for prior restraint at any time, and he too cited 
the Near case. Justice Blackmun, one of the dis- 
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senting minority, castigated the unduc haste of the 
decision and then expressed a key point. “What is 
needed here,” he said, “is a weighing upon properly 
developed standards of the broad right of the press 
to print and of the very narrow right of the Gov- 
ernment to overturn.’® 

In short, the Pentagon Papers case established no 
solid precedent because it dealt only with the issue 
directly at hand, and the time restraints were so 
great that a majority opinion was not able to be 
formulated. It seems clear, however, that the news- 
papers in question would have been enjoined from 
printing the Pentagon Papers if the government had 
been able to prove that such publication was an 
irreparable threat to national security. In 1979 the 
issue surfaced again, apparently sure to appear in 
the future before the Supreme Court. The issue 
seemed well suited for the needed precedent. The 
Progressive magazine attempted to publish an ar- 
ticle describing the manufacture of a hydrogen 
bomb. A federal court issued a restraining order 
prohibiting the publication of this article. For the 
first time in American history, a federal court util- 
ized prior restraint against a magazine in the name 
of national security. But then a newspaper pub- 
lished the same information so the government 
withdrew its suit. The Supreme Court was not 
asked to pass judgment on what might have become 
a major First Amendment case.’ 

And so, despite the First Amendment decisions 
since 1919, despite the implications of the prior 
restraint cases, the Supreme Court has not conclu- 
sively dealt with the matter of press rights in war- 
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time. No case, for example, has specifically 
considered the extent of reporters’ rights to gather 
and publish news in a combat zone or the permis- 
sible extent of press criticism of the war effort. 
“Historically,” as a recent commentator has noted, 
“the Court has been reluctant to interfere with the 
operation of the military.”'° Yet, it is clear that the 
Court believes that, in war, First Amendment rights 
can and are restricted in a manner not permitted 
in peacetime. 

When the Civil War began, even this limited First 
Amendment judicial doctrine was not available. It 
was only during this war, in fact, that constitutional 
interpretation first shifted from concern over prop- 
erty rights into the area of individual rights. Con- 
cern over the right of habeas corpus, freedom of 
expression, right of trial, and so forth supplanted 
debate concerning the power of state and federal 
governments over commerce and contracts. The 
basic issue involved the viability of the Constitution 
in time of war, what constitutional historian Harold 
M. Hyman has referred to as the question whether 
the Constitution was “adequate” or “inadequate” 
for the prosecution of the war."! 

The Civil War generation was divided over the 
Constitution's role in the war. Those who opposed 
the Lincoln administration, like the conservative 
Democrats, held that, even in wartime, the Consti- 
tution had to be strictly interpreted. As a Kentucky 
jurist wrote in 1861, “There is not, there can never 
be, in this country, a law of war different from the 
constitutional law of the land.” Therefore, this view 
held, most of Lincoln’s actions were unconstitu- 
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tional, null, and void. Another group, persons like 
Radical Republicans Thaddeus Stevens and Charles 
Sumner, held that the Constitution was invalid dur- 
ing a war crisis. “War,” Sumner thundered, “cannot 
be conducted in vinculis.” The Constitution placed 
the government in chains; the government could 
not successfully fight the war in such a condition; 
therefore, the Constitution should be ignored for 
the duration of the war. A third view, that espoused 
by Lincoln, believed that the Constitution remained 
in effect during war, and its extraordinary powers 
allowed the government to carry on the war effec- 
tively. Lincoln’s position won out over the other 
views and the war was fought with the Constitution 
stretched but unimpaired. The postwar Ex Parte 
Milligan Supreme Court decision vindicated this 
view, and later American administrations took the 
same position in prosecuting twentieth century 
wars.!? 

The Civil War’s First Amendment debate was part 
of these more general constitutional questions. 
Should the press in wartime retain all the Bill of 
Rights protections it had at any other time? Or, 
should the First Amendment be eliminated for the 
duration of the crisis? Or, should newspaper rights 
be regulated within the parameters of the First 
Amendment? Like the more general constitutional 
issues, the First Amendment debate was intense, 
and constitutional regulation won out over strict 
maintenance or total rejection of press rights. As 
the leading scholar of Civil War press restrictions 
has pointed out, “no true newspaper censorship ex- 
isted during the war.” The word censorship, for ex- 
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ample, does not even appear in the index to the 
Congressional Globe or to the Official Records. Im- 
portantly too, the only Civil War laws prohibiting 
disloyalty, the Conscription Act and the Treason 
Act, said nothing about newspapers.!3 

Still, the government did try to find an effective 
way to control newsmen. The absence of total cen- 
sorship was less the result of a lack of desire and 
more the result of the character of the war, the want 
of previous experience, constitutional and practi- 
cal, and the growing power of the newspapers. The 
government did not know how to act effectively in 
a situation where reporters easily infiltrated army 
camps or the neighboring populace to gain the story 
that the public wanted to read. Despite the govern- 
ment uncertainty, however, several kinds of regu- 
lation were tried. 

The major way the government tried to control 
the press was by establishing telegraphic censor- 
ship. As early as 19 April 1861 Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron seized the telegraph lines outside 
Baltimore, Maryland, in order to isolate the anti- 
Union demonstrations there. Soon after, telegraph 
lines to and from Washington were put under gov- 
ernment control and, over a period of time, cen- 
sorship responsibility moved from the Treasury to 
the State to the War Departments. Telegraph cen- 
sorship continued throughout the war, and its ef- 
fectiveness varied with the quality of the censor as 
much as with anything else. In most instances, the 
censor proved unequal to the task, and reporters’ 
complaints were frequent and vociferous. Often too, 
stories were transmitted despite the censor.'4 
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When reporters had a particular problem with 
a telegraphic censor, they simply hand carried the 
offending story to the paper, or, more often, sent it 
through the United States mail. Early in the war 
it became obvious that the mail could prove to be 
a major loophole in any censorship program, so the 
government moved to plug it. On 16 August 1861 
a New York grand jury was considering whether to 
indict certain local papers for allegedly treasonable 
utterances. No indictment was handed down, but 
the U.S. Postmaster General Montgomery Blair still 
used the occasion as justification for refusing to 
allow these newspapers to use the mail services. On 
24 March 1862 he went further and ordered post- 
masters all over the country to notify the newspa- 
pers in their communities that, under penalty of 
exclusion from the mail, they were not to publish 
anything which had been excluded from the tele- 
graph. These orders so upset the House of Repre- 
sentatives that its Judiciary Committee asked Blair 
what his authority for such action was. Blair replied 
that he had acted because the exigencies of war 
forced him to; in peacetime he certainly would not 
have issued any such order. The committee ac- 
cepted this reasoning, agreeing that in the absence 
of congressional action the postmaster general had 
the duty to act. Throughout the war, then, the gov- 
ernment tried to control reporters and newspapers 
by using the leverage it had in the mail service. 
Like the telegraph censorship, mail restriction was 
not completely effective; reporters stories got 
through, and papers with contraband material 
were still usually delivered.'® 
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Another method to try to control the nation’s 
press was what would later be called voluntary cen- 
sorship. In early July 1861 Winfield Scott ordered 
that material which he had not authorized could 
not be transmitted over the telegraph. Reporters 
protested so vociferously that he met with them 
and they came to an agreement. This accord al- 
lowed reporters to send stories about completed 
battles in return for not mentioning any specific 
information about troop movements or soldier mu- 
tinies. This agreement quickly broke down. On 
2 August 1861 McClellan's so-called Gentlemen's 
Agreement, the most famous such truce, was com- 
pleted. Reporters promised not to send anything 
that would be of aid and comfort to the enemy, 
while the government promised to provide neces- 
sary press facilities and allow the transmission of 
stories over the telegraph. Such an agreement, it 
was hoped, would eliminate the need for censor- 
ship. In World Wars I and II, a similar voluntary 
censorship worked, but, during the Civil War, it 
proved to be unsuccessful. Soon after the agree- 
ment, the government issued a sweeping regulation 
against the press, and newsmen similarly published 
information in violation of the agreement. Still, 
such a modus vivendi was often worked out between 
individual reporters and generals. Sometimes it 
worked, and other times it failed. The circum- 
stances and the individuals involved determined 
success or failure.'® 

By far the most ominous government attempt at 
press control was the August 1861 resuscitation of 
a fifty-five-year-old law. In 1806 Congress had 
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passed a code of laws governing the American mili- 
tary. The fifty-seventh article of war which was part 
of this law stated that anyone “convicted of holding 
correspondence with or giving intelligence to the 
enemy either directly or indirectly, shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as shall be ordered 
by the sentence of a court martial.” In 1861 Simon 
Cameron with Lincoln's signed approval issued 
General Orders No. 67 stating that “all correspon- 
dence and communication, verbally, or by writing, 
printing, or telegraphing,” about military opera- 
tions without the approval of the commanding gen- 
eral would be considered a violation of the Fifty- 
Seventh Article of War. Reporters were thus subject 
to the death penalty for publishing stories that a 
court-martial board might find helped the enemy." 
Fortunately, this regulation was almost universally 
ignored, or the press might well have been effec- 
tively destroyed. Only Sherman of all the Civil War 
generals tried to use this regulation against a 
reporter. 

Another method the government used against the 
nation’s press was suppression of specific news- 
papers and incarceration of recalcitrant press per- 
sonnel. During the course of the war, some ninety- 
two newspapers were subjected to some form of 
restriction, while forty-six others were attacked by 
mobs, often times soldiers on leave. The most fa- 
mous cases of newspaper suppression were General 
Ambrose Burnside’s action against the Chicago 
Times and General John A. Dix’s action against the 
New York World and New York Journal of Commerce. 
In both instances, the papers were quickly restored 
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to publication, and their antiwar activities were 
little dampened. Still, fear of similar action kept 
the press wary and perhaps inhibited any move- 
ment toward complete license.'8 

Sometimes government regulations in addition 
to being ineffective were also ludicrous. In May 
1864 the War Department directed reporters to reg- 
ister in person at the headquarters of the Army of 
the Potomac. Such registration would provide cor- 
respondents with passes granting permission to be 
in the area. However, no reporter could go to the 
headquarters without first having a pass. Press pro- 
test over this obvious contradiction proved futile 
until the dilemma was taken to Abraham Lincoln. 
The chief executive issued some presidential passes 
and temporarily broke the impasse. When 
Richmond fell, however, Stanton again ordered 
reporters to stay away.!? 

Early in the war, reporters learned an important 
lesson. Despite official government pronounce- 
ments, the commander in the field had the final 
say. If he wanted to enforce a particular decree, it 
would be enforced. If he did not care, the decree 
would be ignored no matter what anyone in the 
government hierarchy might say. The New York 
Tribune protested the inequity of this situation 
which, it said, allowed “the parasites and toadies 
of Commanding Generals ... as a favor to accom- 
pany them as chroniclers,” while good reporters 
were kept out. Field commanders only enforced 
government regulations after they had interpreted 
them, and this fact gave them ultimate power. As 
a leading constitutional historian has pointed out, 
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so long as generals in the field adhered to civilian 
direction in most matters and kept on winning, they 
were left pretty much alone. “Congress, courts and 
President understood the wartime reality.”2¢ 

The Civil War, then, was much like other Amer- 
ican wars in the area of military-press relations. 
Correspondents attempted to get as close to the 
action as possible to report all they thought was 
newsworthy. Government officials and military 
men, on the other hand, tried to limit the infor- 
mation presented in newspapers. Officers in the 
field had practical ultimate authority. 

Some form of censorship has existed in every 
American war since the Civil War, with the methods 
generally similar to those of 1861-1865. The 
Spanish-American War saw telegraph and cable 
censorship; World War I witnessed the promulga- 
tion of specific rules of conduct for reporters in the 
war zone, while World War II saw the development 
of a voluntary censorship system under a highly 
organized federal press bureaucracy. In each of 
these cases, there was little difficulty because of the 
common agreement on war objectives and the co- 
operation of reporters and government officials.?! 

With the coming of the undeclared Korean and 
Vietnam wars, all this changed. In the earlier de- 
clared wars, the predominant attitude was one of 
unity and purpose on war aims and objectives. 
There was, therefore, consensus among the govern- 
ment, the people, and newsmen. Control of the flow 
of information was less difficult and censorship less 
onerous. During World War II, for example, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt exemplified this basic agree- 
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ment when he said: “All Americans abhor censor- 
ship, just as they abhor war. But the experience of 
this and other nations has demonstrated that some 
degree of censorship is essential in war time.’ The 
absence of animosity in this statement is obvious. 
During the Vietnam War, on the other hand, there 
was no consensus on the conflict, and the govern- 
ment, the public, and the press developed an ad- 
versarial relationship. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs told reporters: “Look, if 
you think any American official is going to tell the 
truth then you're stupid.” “American correspon- 
dents,” a reporter remembered being told, “had a 
patriotic duty to disseminate only information that 
made the United States look good.” News stories, 
after all, “were part of the weaponry.’ ?2 The mutual 
distrust evidenced by this statement is clear. As in 
the Civil War, the lack of agreement on Korea and 
Vietnam made government-press relations a very 
difficult problem. 

During the Korean and Vietnam wars, the mili- 
tary did little (with one notable exception) that was 
fundamentally different from what had been done 
in the Civil War. Responsibility for making sure the 
press did not print sensitive information was taken 
from the Intelligence sector and given to a newly 
created group, the Public Information officers (later 
called the Public Affairs officers). These were spe- 
cialists in the media whose job it was to try to 
regulate battlefield news by persuasion rather than 
edict. 

In any future war, the job of the Public Affairs 
officer will probably be even more difficult and im- 
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portant than before because of the increasing power, 
sophistication, and suspicious cynicism of the me- 
dia. Surprisingly then, though these officers receive 
specialized training in all facets of printed and elec- 
tronic journalism, they receive no instruction on 
freedom of the press questions in general or the 
special problems of the First Amendment in com- 
bat. They receive only two hours of instruction on 
“Media Relations,” a tiny percentage of their eight- 
week training course. The military personnel most 
concerned with the press learn practically nothing 
about the rights newsmen and the public have un- 
der the First Amendment. A Defense Department 
spokesman put it this way: “Policy is made to fit 
the situation ... to conform to the problem at 
hand.”23 

And so, despite the passage of over a hundred 
years, the question of the press in war is very much 
what it was during the Civil War. The Supreme 
Court has not conclusively dealt with the issue of 
the First Amendment in war time; Congress has 
passed no laws; the military has no set policy for 
dealing with reporters, and its Public Affairs officers 
do noi even thoroughly study the issue during their 
training. As in the past, therefore, this nation of 
laws still depends on the whims of man in the cru- 
cial area of First Amendment rights in war. 

The central figure of this study, William T. 
Sherman, spent a great deal of time and energy 
pondering and acting on this question. His anti- 
press views stand out more than anyone else's in 
American military history because of his conclusion 
that there was a direct relationship between press 
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censorship and military victory. He was never sat- 
isfied with the disjointed government censorship 
activity during the Civil War, so he diligently and 
consistently tried to implement his own more se- 
vere anti-press ideas. He fought a war with news- 
paper reporters at the same time he was fighting 
the Confederacy. His actions provide insight into 
the motives and thoughts of similar anti-press pub- 
lic figures at other times in American history. 

Civil War newspapers and their correspondents 
were equally determined to protect what they con- 
sidered to be their constitutional guarantees. They 
battled government restrictions and those military 
men who tried to enforce them. Since Sherman's 
anti-press activities were so blatant, he was a con- 
stant target of intense newspaper counterfire. As a 
result, two determined forces (Sherman and the 
press) vied for the victory both saw as central to 
their causes’ success. Their war within a war ex- 
emplified the problems inherent in the universal 
problem of freedom of the press within a democracy 
at war. 

It might seem that the Sherman-press Civil War 
battle was the result of a difference in constitutional 
interpretation. Sherman definitely took the same 
position as those who believed that the Constitution 
should be set aside so that the war might be most 
effectively fought.24 The press, he believed, should 
have no rights during the war. Reporters, on the 
other hand, maintained that their rights were no 
different in war than they were in peace. Winning 
the war took precedence over the Bill of Rights, 
said Sherman; maintain the Bill of Rights over and 
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above everything else, said the newspapers. The 
inevitability of conflict is obvious, given these two 
VIEWS. 

Actually, as this book will attempt to show, per- 
sonality more than constitutional issues deter- 
mined the Sherman-press disagreement. Neither 
Sherman nor the Civi] War correspondents devel- 
oped a consistent constitutional philosophy. Their 
battle was a personal conflict rather than a consti- 
tutional debate, and, for this reason, it has histor- 
ical relevance. Given the fact that, historically, 
press control in wartime has been less a constitu- 
tional than an ad hoc reaction to the immediate 
circumstances, and given the fact that such is still 
the situation, a study of American history's leading 
anti-press military man has obvious significance. 
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The Antagonists 


Tue GENERAL, obviously absorbed in thought, was 
pacing up and down the railroad platform. It was 
the fall of 1861 and the command of Union forces 
in a section of the key border state of Kentucky lay 
upon his shoulders. An undeterminedly large 
Confederate enemy stood to his front and to his rear 
was a Northern presidential administration and 
people he believed were unaware of the danger they 
faced. He fretted and he paced, trying to find some 
hope in what he saw as basically a hopeless situ- 
ation. Should the enemy attack him in his position 
on Muldraugh’s Hill, forward of Louisville, he was 
sure his forces would be overrun. 

The approach of a man carrying a sheaf of papers 
interrupted his thoughts. F. B. Plympton, a report- 
er and later editor of the Cincinnati Conimercial, in- 
troduced himself to General William T. Sherman 
and presented letters of introduction, including one 
from the general's brother-in-law, Thomas Ewing, 
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Jr. Plympton wanted Sherman's permission to re- 
main in the area. 

The general, looking up, scanned the letters and 
remarked: “Letter from Tom, eh?” Pulling out his 
watch, he continued: “It is eleven o'clock; the next 
train for Louisville goes at half past one; take that 
train; be sure you take it; don’t let me see you 
around here after it is gone.” Plympton, stunned by 
the reply, answered: “But, General, the people are 
anxious and it’s not my business to tell anything 
but the truth of what I shall see here.” Sherman, 
unimpressed, retorted with greater vehemence: 
“We do not want the truth about things; that is 
what we don’t want. Truth, eh? No sir. You take that 
train to Louisville; we do not want the enemy any 
better informed about what is going on here than 
he is. Make no mistake about the train.” With that, 
Sherman whirled and resumed his pacing, leaving 
in his wake a speechless reporter.' 


William Tecumseh Sherman was born on 8 Feb- 
ruary 1820, the sixth child of Ohio Supreme Court 

Judge and Mrs. Charles R. Sherman.? Charles 
Sherman was a descendant of Revolutionary War 
leader Roger Sherman, and he greatly admired the 
talented Indian leader Tecumseh. He named his 
new son after him. The baby’s brothers and sisters 
quickly shortened Tecumseh to “Cump,” and Cump 
he remained to family members for the rest of his 
life. 

Cump’s early life in Lancaster, Ohio, was happy 
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and without major problem. When he turned nine, 
however, his father died, and lack of funds forced 
his mother to parcel out the children among friends 
and relatives. Cump suffered the least dislocation; 
he moved but a short distance up the hill from his 
old home to the residence of later famous politician 
Thomas Ewing. He had spent all his early years 
playing with the Ewing children and running in 
and out of their house, so the move was as untrau- 
matic as circumstances could have permitted. The 
Ewings made him one of their own and even had 
him baptized into their Catholicism. (The Christian 
name William was added to his Indian one because 
his baptism took place on St. William’s Day.) 

Though he was always treated as a full member 
of the Ewing family, sometime during his life 
Sherman developed an aversion to dependence, to 
being a ward of the Ewings, a feeling that increased 
during adulthood. In many ways, in fact, his life 
was a Struggle to free himself of Ewing help, direc- 
tion, and support. He determined to become a suc- 
cess on his own. 

This is not to imply that his early life was un- 
happy. Cump had a pleasant and instructive child- 
hood. As Thomas Ewing grew in political 
prominence, his home correspondingly became a 
center for political activity. Leading members of 
the Whig Party stopped off at the Ewing home, and 
because of them and his foster father Cump devel- 
oped a deep devotion to the Constitution and Union. 
It was perhaps at this time too that he acquired his 
life-long dislike of politicians. He had a reverence 
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for the Union, but he never thought much of its 
practitioners. 

When he became sixteen, his foster father, now 
a Senator, sent him to West Point. He viewed this 
development with little enthusiasm and spent four 
years (1836-1840) chafing under the stern Military 
Academy demerit system. His lack of “spit and po- 
lish” reduced his class rank, but he still finished 
sixth out of a class of forty-one. He was commis- 
sioned in the artillery, and, freed from Academy 
discipline, looked forward to happier military ex- 
periences. To his dismay, the Ewings, who had ear- 
lier insisted on his entering West Point, now told 
him to resign his commission and go into business. 
He rejected their advice; he decided to make the 
Army his career. 

His first military assignment took him to the 
wilds of Florida, but later duty found him in more 
civilized places in the South like Charleston's Fort 
Moultrie. During one of his assignments, he phys- 
ically inspected the area of his later march to the 
sea. He also came to know and admire southerners, 
and in letters home he even praised the institution 
of slavery. These experiences had a deep impact on 
him and influenced his thinking when it came time 
to command troops ina civil war against people he 
had come to know and admire. 

When the Mexican War began Sherman wanted 
a combat position. Instead, to his disappointment 
and later discomfort, the young lieutenant was 
placed on recruitment duty in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Zanesville, Ohio. He became so frus- 
trated that one day he deserted his post and rushed 
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off to an embarkation center. Army authorities or- 
dered him back immediately. By the time he finally 
received orders for California and the war, the fight- 
ing was over. The only action he experienced con- 
sisted of aiding Army efforts to preserve law and 
order among squabbling Forty-Niner gold prospec- 
tors. This was hardly battle activity and later, 
during the Civil War, he felt himself severely hand- 
icapped by this lack of Mexican War combat 
experience. 

Despite this disappointment, Sherman decided 
to remain in the Army. In 1850 he made another 
important decision. At Blair House in the presence 
of President Zachary Taylor and his Cabinet, of 
which Thomas Ewing was Secretary of the Interior, 
Sherman married his childhood friend and foster- 
sister, Ellen Ewing. This marriage made him even 
more than ever a member of the Ewing family, and 
he had the unusual distinction of having the same 
man as father-in-law and foster-father. His sense of 
dependence on the Ewings and his determination 
to be independent from them only increased. His 
wife did not want to live anywhere but in Lancaster, 
and the Ewings joined her in appealing to him to 
resign the Army and become manager of the family 
salt works there. He repeatedly refused, and she 
regularly left him to return with their children for 
long visits to the house on the hill in Ohio. These 
trips strained Sherman's finances and his emotions, 
but they only increased his determination to suc- 
ceed without family help. His Army pay never 
seemed to be sufficient to support his growing fam- 
ily, so he began thinking of a business career. In 
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1853 at the age of thirty-three, despite a recent pro- 
motion to captain, he accepted an offer from a St. 
Louis banker and agreed to run a branch bank in 
San Francisco. His wife and family were displeased, 
but he did it anyway. 

Unfortunately, the bank failed during the Panic 
of 1857. Sherman was disappointed but undaunted, 
and he set up a new branch in New York City. Again 
the Panic intervened, caused his bankruptcy, and 
even toppled the parent institution in St. Louis. 
This second failure so shattered his self-confidence 
that he agreed to return to Ohio and work for the 
family interests. At the last moment his foster 
brothers, Thomas Jr. and Hugh Ewing, invited him 
to join in a Kansas law practice, and, though he 
was not a lawyer, he jumped at the chance. Any- 
thing was better than the family salt works. 

Failure again dogged him. He made a bad in- 
vestment, and after becoming a lawyer he found he 
did not like the legal profession. He decided to re- 
turn to the Army while his family once more urged 
him to return to Ohio. He applied for an Army pay- 
mastership instead but learned there were no open- 
ings. When a new military academy in Louisiana 
began looking for a superintendent, he applied for 
the position, was hired, and became one of the 
founding fathers of what today is Louisiana State 
University. 

In mid-October 1859 Sherman pondered and re- 
jected an offer to begin a bank in London and left 
for Louisiana as originally planned. He found the 
work of education satisfactory and the people con- 
genial. He looked with confidence to the future and 
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began making preparations for bringing Ellen and 
the children to join him. Then the secession con- 
troversy blew a dark cloud onto his horizon. He 
opposed secession because of his ideal of order and 
his veneration for the Union, learned as a child in 
the Ewing home. He warned state officials that if 
secession came he would have to resign on princi- 
ple. Louisiana seceded in early January 1861 and, 
despite the dismay of school officials, Sherman re- 
luctantly gave up his post. His hopes were again 
shattered; again circumstances out of his control 
had ruined his plans. Sadly he left Louisiana and 
the job and people he had come to love. He returned 
North and accepted a position as president of a St. 
Louis street railway company. At first, his disgust 
at the way the Federal] Government was responding 
to the emergency kept him out of the military, but 
when the actual fighting began, he reentered the 
Army. He eventually became one of the war’s he- 
roes, but only after much turmoil and personal an- 
guish, much of it the result of his unsettled early 
years. 

In 1861, then, Sherman was a disappointed and 
unhappy man; his first forty-one years of life had 
been filled with frustration. He had lost a father at 
the age of nine and had spent most of his days being 
tossed from job to job under the lash of a disap- 
proving wife and foster family. He came to feel that 
the fates were against him. When he was consid- 
ering the London position, he facetiously expressed 
these feelings: “I suppose I was the Jonah that blew 
up San Francisco and it only took two months res- 
idence in Wall Street to bust up New York—and I 
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think my arrival in London would be the signal of 
the downfall of that mighty empire.” Another time 
he put it more dejectedly: “I look upon myself as 
a dead cock in a pit, not worthy of further notice, 
and will take the chances as they come.”? 

This sense of failure and doom was a prime factor 
in Sherman's subsequent Civil War career, partic- 
ularly during the early years. Whenever problems 
developed, his previous experience with failure 
caused him pessimistically to expect more of the 
same. But now desperation made this pessimism 
worse; if he failed again, his entire life would be 
one of continued dependence on his family. The 
need for success and the fear of failure jointly oc- 
cupied his being. 

His marriage added to this burden. He wanted 
to support his wife and six children in the manner 
she had been accustomed to at home. He became 
most despondent during those times when it ap- 
peared he would have to look to his foster-father as 
he had during childhood. His wife's close attach- 
ment to her father and Ewing's repeated offer of the 
salt mine manager's post only exacerbated matters. 
Sherman morbidly feared having to accept his fos- 
ter-father's genuinely sincere offer; he had to make 
a success of his life or find himself returned to the 
position of ward, albeit as salt works manager. Fail- 
ure caused not so much a bitter taste in his mouth 
as it did a salty one. 

Though this basic insecurity affected Sherman 
during his early years in the Army, observers were 
little aware of it. His striking appearance made 
more of an impression on his contemporaries than 
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did anything else. He stood six feet tall with long 
arms and legs, sandy red hair, almost always 
mussed, a reddish beard, and a face that came to 
be more and more a corduroy of wrinkles as the 
years went by. His eyes were described as “restless 
and searching orbs,” “keen and piercing,” “kindly 
as a rule but cold and hard as steel sometimes.’4 

His personality and mannerisms, which were 
readily observable, gave a clue to the turmoil going 
on inside him. He was a man of intense purpose- 
fulness heightened by an overabundance of nervous 
energy, “a ‘bundle of nerves’all strung to the great- 
est tension.” He seemed never to be still. Fingers 
were constantly stroking his hair or beard, button- 
ing or unbuttoning his coat, or tapping rhythmi- 
cally on any nearby object. He would first be sitting 
then in an instant pacing up and down. He smoked 
heavily, and his ever present cigar was less an idle 
pleasure than it was a venting of emotion. He at- 
tacked each cigar with a vengeance. He had a ver- 
itable compulsion for talk exhibited in short brisk 
sentences punctuated by a variety of gestures. He 
would interrupt another speaker without second 
thought but would not allow himself to be similarly 
interrupted. In giving orders, he would grasp a sub- 
ordinate by the shoulders and, when finished, push 
him toward the door talking all the way. He spoke 
so quickly that often his meaning was lost in the 
torrent of words pouring from his mouth. 

Like his body, Sherman's mind was seldom at 
rest; while campaigning he slept little and was a 
familiar figure pacing in front of his campfire deep 
in thought. In foul weather, during his later famous 
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marches, he would sometimes use a vacant house 
for his headquarters. His men would then see him, 
pacing up and down, his shadow cut by the light 
of acandle, head down, chin pushed forward, hands 
stuck in his pockets. “When Uncle Billy can’t march 
by day, he marches all night,” they would jokingly 
tell each other.¢ 

During battle, these “ecentricities disappeared.’ 
He gritted his teeth, clamped down on his cigar, 
and gave brief crisp orders; his entire being seemed 
focused on his mission. Self-doubt and recrimina- 
tions might come later, but during battle he was 
confident, aggressive, and all business. 

Particularly during his marches, his soldiers 
came to look upon him with a great deal of good 
natured affection, ‘““He’s a queer old coon, but cant 
[sic] he just settle the Rebels,” his clerk exclaimed. 
He had “no pomp nor [was he] stuck up, but com- 
mon, everyday and right on the job all the while,” 
another soldier wrote. Even some of his soldiers’ 
songs expressed this confidence and admiration: 


Sherman, hurrah, we'll go with him 
Wherever it may be. 

Through Carolina's cotton fields 
Or Georgia to the sea. 


Sherman never went out of his way to encourage 
such encomiums; in fact, his desire to stay out of 
the public limelight often created difficulties. He 
was so absorbed in his work that he had little time 
and even less desire to cultivate people. He was a 
diverse and talented man, in many ways an intel- 
lectual. “He was sometimes a dreamer, sometimes 
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a practical businessman and organizer, and always 
an intensely combative commander.”? He had many 
talents, yet he lacked self-confidence. His experi- 
ence with failure and his intellectual’s ability to see 
the many sides of problems caused him mental an- 
guish throughout the war. He was frequently de- 
pressed when faced with difficulties, particularly 
when others could not see them with his clarity of 
vision. He worried that failure would continue to 
haunt him not only because of mistakes he might 
make but also because of circumstances and per- 
sons beyond his control. His depressions were 
expressions of disgust and frustration made more 
prominent by a strong streak of self-criticism. He 
demanded perfection in himself because he seemed 
to feel that only in this way could he prevent the 
failure he so dreaded. 

Thus, when it came to war, Sherman felt it “must 
be fought effectively or not at all.”'° He loved the 
South but felt that any necessary means were jus- 
tified in order to insure a quick Union victory and 
thus his own success. War to him was hell or, as he 
put it another time, “cruelty and you can not refine 
it.”'! The only way to stop the cruelty was to end 
the war as quickly as possible. The entire nation 
had to be organized; nothing should be allowed to 
obstruct the war effort. Anyone or anything which 
prevented the war's efficient conduct had to be 
eliminated. He considered the United States San- 
itary Commission and the Christian Commission 
with their chaplains and nurses as unnecessary in- 
terferences in the war effort. State recruiting agents 
and special relief parties were other granules in his 
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well-oiled military machine. But the greatest hin- 
drances to efficient war-making were newspaper 
reporters. They did nothing for him nor for his men, 
they got in the way, and, worst of all, they provided 
the enemy with vital intelligence. They played no 
role in uniting the Northern populace behind the 
war; commanders official reports and soldiers’ let- 
ters home kept the North sufficiently informed to 
accomplish this. The man who is remembered in 
history as a pioneer of psychological warfare against 
an enemy populace and army did not appreciate 
the role of newspapers in maintaining public sup- 
port on his own home front. 

Sherman’s early life provides a further clue to the 
intensity of his war long anti-press feelings. News- 
papers had helped bring on or exacerbate several 
of his earlier failures. In San Francisco, when 
Sherman and his fellow bankers tried to restore 
public confidence in the face of an upcoming panic, 
they were temporarily stymied by a critical article 
which appeared in a local paper, the Sunday Times. 
The article was so inaccurate that the bankers con- 
sidered it a blackmail attempt. Sherman, upon 
reading it, immediately climbed the stairs to editor 
James Casey's office on the third floor of his bank 
building. He bluntly told Casey he would throw him 
and his press out the window the next time such 
an article appeared. Casey took the hint, wrote no 
more articles on finance, and moved to safer quar- 
ters, presumably on the ground floor.!2 

Sometime later, Casey shot another newspaper 
editor as a result of a personal dispute. Perhaps 
hoping his political cronies would save him, Casey 
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gave himself up. A vigilance committee was formed 
to prevent this from happening, and the city’s press 
fanned the growing anger. Sherman had only re- 
cently accepted a major generalship in the state 
militia, but he was forced to stand helplessly by 
because this force was not strong enough to prevent 
the vigilantes from hanging Casey and an alleged 
accomplice. He blamed the city’s newspapers for 
this anarchy and chaos, referring to the papers as 
“a perfect curse.”"3 

During the Panic of 1857 Sherman temporarily 
closed his bank in what proved to be a futile effort 
to save it. Anewspaper editor asked him to explain 
the closing, threatening to write a story with or 
without Sherman's help. Sherman prudently pro- 
vided the information but felt the editor “expressed 
it somewhat awkwardly [sic], in three dailies, and 
I took it for granted deposits would be drawn in- 
stanter.”'4 The bank was not affected by this article 
and did not fail until later. But Sherman was con- 
vinced once again of the press’ ability to cause 
mischief. 

Thus, in California, Sherman directly linked his 
failure to the activity of reporters. Newspapers had 
intervened to make a bad situation worse, to in- 
crease the strain he felt, and to help bring about his 
downfall. He learned to fear the press, to see news- 
papers as being capable of frustrating his deeply 
felt need for success. It was in California that the 
seeds of future press hatred were sown. Later, these 
seeds, watered by the sweat and blood of war, 
sprouted into full bloom. By then his experiences 
had convinced Sherman that newspapers were a 
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genuine threat to the success of Union arms and 
therefore to his hopes of career fulfillment and suc- 
cess in life. 

This attitude placed him in conflict with a bur- 
geoning force in American life. Newspaper influ- 
ence had been increasing since the inception of the 
“penny press’ in the 1830s, and the Civil War con- 
tinued, if not intensified, this development. North- 
erners depended on newspapers to keep abreast of 
the latest battle field developments, so the press’ 
position in northern society grew more significant 
during the Civil War. At the same time, the news- 
paper itself was changing. Previously the editorial 
page had been the focus of greatest interest, but 
now the reporters’ news columns became more im- 
portant. As press influence increased in the nation, 
reporters influence increased in the newspaper.'® 

This evolving situation intensified competitive- 
ness among the journalistic fraternity. Newspapers 
and their reporters competed with one another to 
provide news more completely and more quickly, 
and the rivalry at times became cutthroat. Whoever 
won out would sell a large number of newspapers, 
make money, and be able to brag about it for several 
days afterwards. The pressure to succeed was a vital 
part of journalistic motivation. 

The acknowledged leaders of the northern press 
were the New York City newspapers. Vying with 
one another in a bitter and often entertaining com- 
petition, the New York papers built up large organ- 
izations with numerous correspondents. The expense 
was enormous, but the profits proved to be great. 
Frederic Hudson, the managing editor of the New 
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York Herald, estimated that it cost his newspaper 
$525,000 to cover the Civil War, but the Herald also 
announced a rise of circulation from a prewar rate 
of 60,000 to 135,000 by 1863. The Herald had the 
largest number of reporters of any paper (at times 
numbering sixty-three in the field), but the New 
York Times and the New York Tribune were not far 
behind. Since it cost from $1,000 to $5,000 per year 
per correspondent, expenses quickly increased. 
Therefore, only the wealthier papers, like the ones 
in New York, could afford field correspondents and 
these had to produce to justify their cost. Smaller 
papers “clipped” (i.e., reprinted stories from the 
wealthier papers) or depended on the New York 
Associated Press or its rival the Western Associated 
Press. All papers, in a way they never had before, 
depended on the telegraph (the American Telegraph 
Company and Western Union) to rush them news 
stories for immediate publication.'® 

The Herald was the leading newspaper in New 
York City and thus in the nation too. It straddled 
most Civil War issues; it praised Lincoln one day, 
and supported McClellan, the general or presiden- 
tial candidate, the next. It was the most popular 
newspaper in the Union Army because it provided 
the liveliest and most interesting coverage of the 
war. Led by its volcanic Scottish publisher, James 
Gordon Bennett, “The Herald, from its birth, was 
as peppery as a Mexican supper, and as intimate as 
a bathrobe.”"” 

The New York Tribune was staunchly Republican. 
Still it often differed with Lincoln over his admin- 
istration’s slowness in emancipating the slaves and 
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later his failure to develop a policy toward the 
freedman. It reflected its crusading head, Horace 
Greeley, and had an earnestness, dedication, and 
self-righteousness that was often irritating to those 
of opposing views. Its daily circulation of 55,000 
and the weekly edition’s 200,000 circulation were 
both spread over a large geographic area, so the 
Tribune’s importance was national.!8 

The New York Times, under the leadership of 
sometime Republican Party chairman Henry J. 
Raymond, was consistently Republican. It was the 
one newspaper Lincoln could always depend on for 
support and, since its circulation of approximately 
75,000 copies a day was significant, it proved to be 
a big help to the administration.'9 

The western center of the press was Cincinnati. 
Situated on the Ohio River at the northern terminus 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, the “Queen 
City of the West” was in an excellent position to 
receive news from the armies fighting in that the- 
atre. Its three leading newspapers were the Repub- 
lican Gazette and Commercial and the Democrat 
Enquirer. Other newspapers further from the action 
often clipped these Cincinnati papers, and thus 
their influence transcended their region. The Com- 
mercial was particularly important because Murat 
Halstead, one of the great names in American jour- 
nalism, was its publisher.?° 

These papers and others all over the North had 
one common characteristic. In order to obtain news 
from the front, they had to depend on the field cor- 
respondent. A man usually in his twenties, with 
better than average education, the Civil War re- 
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porter saw the war as an opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement in his trade or later in other professions. 
In the field he was a sight to remember: 


A man ... in mud-spattered mufti or Federal blue, 
astride the inevitable sway-backed nag—saddlebags bulg- 
ing with mackintosh, notebooks, Faber No. 2's, field 
glasses, pipe, sometimes potables—riding amongst the 
troops with half an eye out for the provost marshal’s men.?! 


The reporter's ragamuffin appearance often co- 
incided with contemporary opinions of his worth. 
Ben Perley Poore, the famous Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal, thought: “There 
were honorable and talented exceptions, but the 
majority of those who called themselves war cor- 
respondents were mere scavengers.’ It often seemed 
that appreciation for the correspondent’s trade and 
their daring was confined to the pages of the news- 
papers themselves. The New York Herald, for ex- 
ample, extolled its reporters in grandiose terms: 
“Homer was comparatively speaking a humbug. He 
never saw what he reported .... Homer and Milton 
did very well for old times, but the present age 
requires the Herald's staff."?? Actually, reporters 
were neither as good nor as bad as critics or sup- 
porters claimed. They were a tough-minded, able 
group under great pressure to produce, and they 
usually did. 

Most reporters had good relations with the av- 
erage Army officer and politician; they were usually 
welcomed around Army camps. Some officers even 
encouraged their presence because, as reporter 
Franc B. Wilkie cynically complained, “The major- 
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ity of them were anxious to secure occasional no- 
tices of their whereabouts and their services.” 
Some officers ignored reporters, still others were 
powerless to affect them even if they felt hostility 
toward them. A number of generals and govern- 
ment officials were powerful enough to act against 
the press, and they imposed varying restrictions 
against reporters. In all, however, military and gov- 
ernment attitudes varied widely. 

Abraham Lincoln had favorable relations with 
reporters throughout the war, although he often 
received press criticism of the vilest kind. He was 
pragmatic enough to realize the press’ power to 
hurt him and his administration, so he tried very 
hard to cultivate newspapers and their reporters. 
He put it this way: 


No man, whether he be private citizen or President of the 
United States, can successfully carry on a controversy with 
a great newspaper and escape destruction, unless he owns 
a newspaper equally great with a circulation in the same 
neighborhood.” 


Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
developed a hostile attitude toward reporters early 
in his term of office and was convinced that news- 
papers “no matter how useful or powerful,” had to 
be “subordinate to the national safety.” A specific 
encounter he had with a reporter clearly showed 
his hostility. A certain Dr. Malcolm Ives of the New 
York Herald appeared at the War Department one 
day demanding to see the latest war correspond- 
ence. When he was refused, he threatened press re- 
prisals. Unimpressed, Stanton, who had previously 
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caught Ives in the War offices spying, had him ar- 
rested. The Herald, rather than protesting, denied 
any association with Ives, and he was never heard 
from again. Stanton, however, was convinced that 
newspapers and their correspondents could not be 
trusted. As Lincoln related it to William Cullen 
Bryant, Stanton told him: “The New York papers 
must be reliable. For did they not keep lying and 
relying?’25 

Stanton’s predecessor, Simon Cameron, had han- 
dled the press differently during his brief tenure of 
office. The New York Tribune's Samuel Wilkeson 
praised Cameron profusely and, to make sure that 
Cameron knew it, sent him clippings with notes 
like: “The satisfaction of doing justice to a wronged 
statesman is not equalled by the pleasure with 
which I sincerely pay a tribute of respect to a ma- 
ligned good man.” Cameron responded by extend- 
ing special privileges; Wilkeson was free from the 
telegraphic censorship other reporters labored un- 
der, and Cameron also often gave him exclusive in- 
formation. Unfortunately for Wilkeson, when Stanton 
replaced Cameron, such ploys proved useless. He 
lost his privileges, becoming so exasperated that on 
one occasion he wrote his editor: “This senseless 
Censorship of the Telegram!! I can’t get anything 
to you of interest... . Destroy the Censorship—de- 
stroy the Censorship.’6 

Ulysses S. Grant received mixed treatment in the 
press ranging from accusations of drunkenness and 
incompetence after the battle of Shiloh to the 
December 1863—March 1864 New York Herald pres- 
idential boom. Usually, he ignored reporters. He 
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told them on one occasion: “You yourself must de- 
termine what is proper to send. I trust your discre- 
tion and your honor to give no information of value 
to the enemy.’ ?’ 

Most military men were not so generous. Henry 
W. Halleck, the later Union Chief of Staff, com- 
manded in the West early in the war, and whenever 
he could excluded what he called “unauthorized 
hangers-on.” He also appointed a specific officer to 
act as his command's official censor. General Am- 
brose Burnside not only closed down the Chicago 
Times for several days because of its editor’s violent 
criticism of the Union war effort, but later he jus- 
tified his actions by equating all such newspaper- 
men with the armed enemy the Union army was 
battling. General Irvin McDowell told “Bull Run” 
Russell of the London Times that he would be happy 
to allow reporters into the field if they would wear 
white uniforms “to indicate the purity of their char- 
acters. General Benjamin Butler was not even hu- 
morous. He felt “the Government would not 
accomplish much until it had hanged ... half a 
dozen spies, and at least one newspaper reporter. 8 

U. S. Navy officers lived in close proximity to 
reporters on board their ships, and thus they had 
greater control over them than did their Army coun- 
terparts. Still, they were so suspicious of the press 
that they made their official reports as nebulous as 
possible and sent more detailed information to the 
Secretary of the Navy confidentially. One naval of- 
ficer even outdid his army colleagues in a statement 
of contempt toward the press. He described a Herald 
reporter as “a creature whose mere looks excite 
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disgust and whose mind is in full sympathy with 
this degraded appearance.”?9 

Sometimes the encounters between military men 
and reporters, though acrimonious, were also hu- 
morous. In September 1864 Phil Sheridan, the fiery 
hero of the Shenandoah Valley, stopped the New 
York Times’ George R. Williams and protested the 
correspondent's report ofa recent skirmish. He gave 
Williams twenty-four hours to get out of his de- 
partment. The reporter responded that Sheridan's 
department included New York City. Sheridan ex- 
ploded: “Oh, go to the devil if you like!” “Alright 
[sic] General,” answered Williams, “but Iam afraid 
I shall not be out of your district even with his 
Satanic majesty!’3° 

Throughout the war, then, reporters, government 
officials, and military leaders debated the press’ 
role in the conflict. Individuals like Sherman were 
determined to keep intelligence from reaching the 
enemy, while newspapermen were equally deter- 
mined to fight any infringement on their right to 
gather news. The problem was complicated by the 
lack of a widely accepted constitutional philosophy 
or historical experience with the issue; by the at- 
titudes of individual military men in either enforc- 
ing, extending, or ignoring existing regulations; and 
by the varying quality, determination, and integrity 
of individual reporters. Correspondents who were 
smart enough to do so used this confusion to their 
advantage and were able to publish just about any- 
thing they wished. Some intelligence undoubtedly 
reached the enemy, but it was usually so mired in 
a plethora of detail it was difficult to decipher and 
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thus of limited value to the Confederates! Had 
there been no regulations at all, no threat of gov- 
ernment suppression, however, the temptation to 
be first and to sell papers might have resulted in 
greater security problems than actually existed. 
But there is no proof that the total elimination of 
the First Amendment would have measurably 
shortened the war. Complete censorship might 
have rid the politicians and the generals of a great 
deal of frustration, but it would more probably have 
silenced much essential criticism. 

When the Civil War began, then, even before the 
two antagonists had come into contact, it could 
have safely been predicted that William Tecumseh 
Sherman and newspaper reporters would find 
themselves in conflict. Because of the experiences 
of his pre-Civil War life, Sherman saw newspaper- 
men as a threat to his last chance for success. News- 
paper reporters viewed anti-press generals like 
Sherman as threats to their ability to perform their 
tasks and survive as efficient purveyors of battle 
news. When their interests came in conflict, the en- 
suing battle was inevitable. Both saw themselves 
as defending essential American principles— 
Sherman, the Union's survival; newspapers, the 
public's right to the news. Beneath the grandiose 
terms, never fully developed as a constitutional ide- 
ology by either antagonist, was a more basic fact. 
Both saw their contest with one another as a matter 
of personal survial. 
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“'The Insane General” 


Wii T. sHERMAN sat in his St. Louis office 
early in 1861 a disappointed frustrated man. He 
was president of a street railway company, but the 
only satisfaction this job gave him was the ability 
to provide for his family without dependence on the 
Ewings. He was not as happy here as he had been 
as schoo] superintendent in Louisiana. He had felt 
duty bound to resign that post when secession had 
come, and he hoped his sacrifice was worthwhile. 
When he had talked to President Lincoln on his way 
through Washington in mid-March, he had been 
shocked at what he considered was Lincoln's non- 
chalant attitude toward the whole crisis. His 
Senator brother, John, had arranged the interview, 
and Sherman told him later that Lincoln was not 
taking southerners seriously enough; he was under- 
estimating the difficulty of restoring the Union. 
Consequently, Sherman resolutely decided not to 
enter the Army or take any post with the admin- 
istration. He could not bring himself to associate 
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with another situation that might become a failure. 
He was determined to “bide” his time until “Profes- 
sional Knowledge ... [was] appreciated.”! 

Still, his sense of duty, shown in his decision to 
leave Louisiana, did not permit him the luxury of 
withdrawal. He offered the War Department his 
services but carefully attached several revealing 
conditions. He wanted to serve for three years in 
a Regular Army position, refusing any post with a 
volunteer unit because his anonymity would pre- 
vent his election as an officer. He also did not want 
a high post, believing his lack of Mexican War com- 
bat experience disqualified him for such responsi- 
bility.2 Sherman wanted a secure position without 
great responsibility and with the least risk. (Cer- 
tainly his refusal to join a volunteer unit indicated 
his desire to avoid those least prepared for war and 
thus most prone to failure.) His conscience and his 
sense of duty urged him to aid his country, but his 
ego and his concern for his future limited the role. 

At the urging of his family he went to Washington 
in May to check on his application, and he found 
that his assignment fit his conditions. He was ap- 
pointed a Colonel, Thirteenth Regular Infantry, 
Washington. Lack of experienced officers quickly 
forced a change, however, and authorities made 
him a brigade commander. His fears had been re- 
alized: he had a high combat responsibility for 
which he felt he was unqualified, in a war led by 
civilians whose judgment he did not trust, against 
an enemy he considered as “kind good friends.”2 

He could have resigned, but this would have once 
again indicated failure. He had no choice; he had 
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to take on the responsibility. When he faced his first 
stress situation, he reacted well. He overcame his 
fears to play a leading role in stemming the Union 
panic at the Battle of Bull Run in July 1861. Still, 
the engagement in the Virginia countryside inten- 
sified his anxieties. At Bull Run, he saw what he 
had previously only feared; lack of Union prepa- 
ration and poor leadership. The Union cause, for 
which he had sacrificed his Louisiana hopes and on 
which he had staked his future, was in even graver 
danger than he had supposed. “The Southern peo- 
ple are in earnest whereas our people mostly are 
in search of a political promise in the future,” he 
complained. His anxiety became so evident that 
even George McClellan, the new Union commander, 
noticed it. While inspecting his troops upon assum- 
ing command, McClellan found Sherman “some- 
what nervous” and intent on convincing him of the 
enemy's nearness. McClellan rode some distance 
past the Union pickets, “found no enemy,’ and 
viewed his red-headed subordinate with a jaun- 
diced eye.* He would remember this incident in the 
future. 

Sherman, frustrated, anxious, fearful of the fu- 
ture, now took an action he was to repeat often 
during the course of the war. He lashed out at news- 
paper reports of the battle. He had not even seen 
a newspaper, but he fumed that no reporter had the 
“Moral Courage to tell the truth,” and newspapers 
would print “Ten thousand things none of which 
... [were] true.” They would blame Army officers 
for the Bull Run debacle instead of assigning fault 
where it belonged, on the shoulders of political 
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leaders who were responsible for the disastrous 
unpreparedness. Even worse, he fretted, news- 
papers were daily printing secret information, and, 
as a result, Washington and St. Louis were in dan- 
ger of enemy occupation. 

Here was a significant occurrence. Sherman at- 
tacked newspapers and their correspondents for 
reports he predicted they would write without first 
checking to see if they had actually written them. 
Obviously he was reacting to past experiences 
rather than to present facts. Earlier in his life, news- 
papers had intervened to worsen bad situations; 
therefore, they must have done it again. Sherman's 
first wartime experience intensified anti-press feel- 
ings he had developed before the war. 

Feeling so upset over matters in the Washington 
area, Sherman was in a perfect frame of mind for 
a transfer. Such an opportunity soon presented it- 
self. Robert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumter, had 
recently been appointed commander of the newly 
created Department of the Cumberland and was 
searching for a top subordinate to aid him in his 
organizational tasks. Because of his family’s con- 
nections with the president, Sherman was offered 
the position of brigadier general of volunteers. At 
a mid-August meeting with Lincoln, he accepted, 
but as he had done when he had first entered the 
Union army, he refused any present or future in- 
dependent command. Considering his experiences 
with other Army officers, Lincoln was pleasantly 
surprised at this request. He quipped that there 
were not enough places to satisfy all the would-be 
leaders, so Sherman’s condition was most welcome.® 
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The new brigadier general of volunteers left the 
meeting, gathered together his belongings, and left 
for Kentucky and his new post, happy to be leaving 
the confusion of Washington. He carried a heavier 
load than the usual soldier’s baggage: self-doubt 
exhibited in his desire to hold no independent com- 
mand, lack of confidence in Union leadership, love 
for the South, and a recognition of southern deter- 
mination to survive outside the Union. Ever pres- 
ent, besides, was his obsession to reverse his life- 
time of failure and become a success without Ewing 
help. His dislike for the press had also been inten- 
sified. The forty-one-year-old brigadier entered 
Kentucky with a great deal of anxiety placed upon 
his normally excitable personality. 

Kentucky was one of the worst places for a man 
of Sherman's disposition. Affairs in the Bluegrass 
state were even more confused and disorganized 
than they were in Washington. The state and her 
people were badly split over the issue of the war. 
The Governor sympathized with the Confederacy, 
while the legislature was pro-Union. Enemy troops 
would sometimes take the same trains or be seen 
marching in opposite directions down the same 
street. Kentuckians revered the Union, but they also 
had ancient ties to the South. The solution to this 
dilemma was to declare neutrality. Louisville 
Journal poet-editor, George D. Prentice, described 
his fellow citizens as “supine and inactive.” “They 
appear to be dead in spirit. They seem as if they 
would gladly lie down upon their beds and sleep 
away all the bloody days and weeks and months 
and perhaps years that are before us. They shrink 
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and cower and stand appalled at the presence of 
the fearful crisis.” Both Federals and Confederates 
in Kentucky were unhappy with the size of their 
forces, each “grossly overestimated the strength of 
the other, and each worked frantically to prepare 
for an attack by its supposedly more numerous foe.” 
There was much Confederate sympathy within 
Kentucky, but the Confederacy’s violation of the 
state’s neutrality helped cause more Kentuckians 
to enlist in the Union Army than in the Confederate: 
90,000 for the Federals to somewhere between 
25,000 and 40,000 for the Confederates. The 5 Au- 
gust 1861 legislative elections resulted in a seventy- 
six to twenty-four edge in the House and a twenty- 
seven to eleven edge in the Senate for the Unionists. 
Still, by the end of 1861, only about 29,000 spots 
in the proposed 42,000-man Union force had been 
filled, and military supplies were in short supply. 
On the Confederate side, the problems were even 
greater and, though it was not obvious to those 
present, the Union’s inadequate numbers and sup- 
plies were still superior to those of the Confederates.’ 

On his arrival in late August, Sherman did not 
have the advantage of historical hindsight nor even 
adequate intelligence. His own eyes saw a weak 
Union position; therefore, it seemed reasonable to 
him that the Confederates had to be stronger. 
Confederate General Albert Sidney Johnston’s 
seemingly aggressive movements masked his actual 
weakness and fooled Sherman even more as to his 
true strength.® 

Sherman's difficulties in trying to raise men and 
supplies only intensified these feelings. Anderson 
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sent him on a tour of the Indiana and Illinois state 
capitals and John C. Fremont’s headquarters in 
Missouri, but he was unsuccessful. He noted much 
war activity everywhere he went, but when he tried 
to siphon off some of the men and material for 
Kentucky, he was politely rebuffed. He returned to 
Louisville empty-handed and bitter at “Northern 
Politicians [who were] constantly praising the re- 
sources and population of the North” but who were 
doing nothing to provide them to the Army.’ 

Although discouraged, he dove into the task of 
securing and organizing available men and sup- 
plies. He slept little, did not eat properly, and even 
went long periods without having time to change 
into clean clothes. What worried him most were 
rumors that Confederate General Simon Buckner, 
part of Johnston's command, was advancing into 
Kentucky from Tennessee.'® Union forces were un- 
prepared, and the Confederates were advancing; to 
Sherman, disaster seemed imminent. 

In order to prevent a successful Confederate at- 
tack on Louisville, Anderson sent Sherman with a 
force of 7,000 men to fortify Muldraugh’s Hill just 
outside the city. When he arrived there, his force 
dwindled to 5,000; the Louisville home guards 
deserted. The area’s populace seemed openly pro- 
Confederate, and he had not resolved his own un- 
certainty about Buckner's size and plans. He con- 
tinued to worry, and again he lessened his frustration 
by attacking the press. He tried to keep reporters 
away because he feared they would report his 
force’s weakness and thereby invite a Confederate 
attack. It was at this time that he had his encounter 
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with the Cincinnati Commercial reporter on the rail- 
road platform. He also began to talk about needing 
a 100,000-man force to defend Kentucky properly.!! 

Newspaper correspondents were still new at war 
reporting, but they had already experienced gov- 
ernment censorship and military hostility. Conse- 
quently it is doubtful whether they were shocked 
at Sherman’s open animosity toward them. The 
New York Times even called Sherman “one of the 
most dashing officers of the Union.”'!? When rumors 
spread that Anderson's poor health would cause his 
resignation and Sherman's promotion, reporters 
expressed confidence in his ability to do the job. 
His anti-press activities were not even mentioned. 

The rumors soon proved correct. Robert Ander- 
son's health had been impaired by his Fort Sumter 
experience and the pressure of Kentucky respon- 
sibilities, and he had to step down on 8 October. 
Sherman became commander of the Department 
of the Cumberland though he felt that it was “in 
direct violation of Mr. Lincoln’s promise to me” and 
though he wished he could hide himself “in some 
obscure place.” The War Department assured him 
that Don Carlos Buell would replace him as soon 
as possible, but he did not take this promise seri- 
ously. He saw himself stuck in a command he did 
not want with too few and badly supplied troops. 
The horror of helplessly watching some of his men 
become sick and die from exposure and lack of 
proper food only added to his revulsion at his new 
responsibility." 

Newspapers seemed genuinely pleased with the 
change. There was little mention of the new com- 
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mander’'s hostility toward reporters, and, instead, 
most papers agreed with the Cincinnati Enquirer 
that he was the “right man for the right place.”"4 
They were confident he would do a good job in his 
new post. 

Despite his reluctance, Sherman assumed his 
new responsibilities. He felt depressed (or as he 
later termed it “unnecessarily unhappy”). He suf- 
fered from headaches which he blamed on too many 
cigars, too much sitting and writing, and not 
enough exercise. He was convinced that any enemy 
attack would annihilate his forces and make him 
once again a failure. He grew even more anxious 
to improve his situation since he was now ulti- 
mately responsible for it. He tried to rectify the 
deficiencies by writing to several Washington po- 
litical officials, notably the president. He curtly 
told Lincoln of his “entirely inadequate” forces and 
supplies and ended with the single word “Answer.” 
When he received no response, he became gloomier.'® 

Because he felt increased frustration at his in- 
ability to improve his military situation, Sherman 
seized the only avenue he saw open to him. In order 
to “conceal the weakness” of his forces, he inten- 
sified his anti-press campaign. He might not be able 
to strengthen his army, but he could keep the enemy 
from knowing about his weaknesses. Excluding re- 
porters from his army simply meant the frustration 
of one class of spies. He wanted to neutralize all 
informers, but since he could not, he tried to plug 
at least the journalistic leak.'¢ 

His frustration and his obsession with his mili- 
tary deficiencies showed itself in his actions, and 
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word of it began to spread. It was repeated how 
Sherman, after using a sergeant’s cigar to light his 
own, absent-mindedly threw it away as though it 
were a match. Another time he showed up for a 
formation in a uniform topped by a stovepipe hat. 
Most of all, his nocturnal activity provoked whis- 
pers. Sherman was never much of a sleeper, and he 
seemed to sleep even less because of the stress of 
command. Every night he would arrive at the 
Louisville telegraph office of the New York Asso- 
ciated Press about nine o'clock and wait for the 
latest dispatches until the early morning hours. He 
would freely complain to anyone present, often 
inconsistently to a reporter, the later railroad 
builder, Henry Villard. He would first be sitting, 
then pacing, constantly puffing on his cigar, seeing 
every danger, as Villard remembered it, with an 
“imagination inherent to genius.” At 3 A.M. when the 
office closed, he would return to his lodging at the 
Galt House where he continued his pacing in the 
corridor leading to his room. Rumors began to 
spread that he was suffering some sort of a mental 
problem.!” 

Surprisingly, newspaper reporters’ reaction to 
Sherman's activities, even his anti-press ones, were 
minimal. One reporter wrote a mildly critical ar- 
ticle but ended it by praising Sherman for “achiev- 
ing wonders’ in Kentucky. New York Times reporter 
“Pontiac” compared Sherman to Napoleon, while 
the Louisville Journal editor praised him “to the 
skies’ in letters to Ellen Sherman.'* Sherman’s anti- 
press animosity did not sufficiently hinder report- 
ers, and therefore they were not angry enough to 
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attack him in print. All seemed calm on the news- 
paper front; on the horizon, however, a storm was 
brewing. 

Simon Cameron, the inept Secretary of War, was 
in Missouri trying to straighten out the mess John 
C. Fremont had caused there. As an afterthought, 
perhaps because of Sherman’s earlier letters to 
Washington, he decided to stop in Louisville on his 
way back to the nation’s capital. He was so tired 
from his trip that while talking to Sherman on 16 
October 1861 he remained on his hotel bed through- 
out their conversation. Sherman saw a large num- 
ber of strange faces standing around the room, and 
he hesitated to speak. Cameron urged him to be 
completely outspoken, promising that everyone in 
the room could be trusted. He neglected to mention 
that one of the loungers was his pet reporter, 
Samuel Wilkeson of the New York Tribune. Sherman 
locked the door and then bluntly complained of his 
shortages. The Secretary of War was upset at the 
news and ordered Adjutant General Thomas to send 
immediate help. When Sherman said he needed 
200,000 men in order to go on the offensive, 
Cameron jumped up and asked where they were to 
come from. Sherman responded that plenty of men 
wanted to serve, but the administration was dis- 
couraging them. Cameron told Thomas to make a 
note of the conversation and promised Sherman 
further help. When the two men parted, the matter 
rested there.'° 

Two weeks later, on 30 October, the New York Trib- 
une summarized this meeting in a report of Cam- 
eron’s trip by Adjutant General Thomas. Rumor 
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had it that Samuel Wilkeson was the real author 
of the statement, and its appearance in his news- 
paper was clearly no coincidence. In the section 
dealing with Sherman, the report viewed the Ken- 
tucky general's call for 200,000 men as the cry of 
a panicky worrier. Cameron, on the other hand, was 
portrayed as wisely and calmly promising help and 
urging immediate offensive action against the Con- 
federates in the Blue Grass State.”° 

Initial press reaction to this article was aimed 
against the Jribune more than against Sherman. 
The Cincinnati Commercial, for example, called the 
publication of such sensitive information “covert 
treason or insane folly.” The reason for the restraint 
was the newsmen’s general acceptance of the valid- 
ity of Sherman's figure. A week after Cameron’s 
visit, an unnamed New York Tribune reporter told 
of rumors that 250,000 troops would be stationed 
in Kentucky within the month. Other military men 
and politicians made similar projections.?' There- 
fore, it made little sense to attack Sherman for re- 
peating what others were saying. The true situation 
was unknown both to Sherman and to the press. 

Yet in some ways, this Thomas report was the 
turning point in newspaper treatment of the gen- 
eral. Criticism now began to appear where previ- 
ously there had been mostly praise. The Chicago 
Tribune, for example, ridiculed him on two separate 
days: “Sherman was wild in his estimate.” The rea- 
son for this change was not exaggerated troop cal- 
culations as much as it was Sherman’s personality. 
Newsmen began assailing his “sternness, abrupt- 
ness and roughness’ which, according to “Pontiac,” 
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was alienating some Kentuckians. A Cincinnati 
Gazette reporter compared Sherman's disposition 
to that of a Pawnee Indian, and the rival Commercial 
demanded an apology to the Pawnees. Signifi- 
cantly, however, the same article labelled Sherman 
“the superior of any military man in the west.”?2 
Newspapers were more critical than before, but 
they were hardly damning and their criticism was 
because of Sherman’s personality not the Thomas 
Report. 

Sherman felt mortified at the publication of the 
Adjutant General's statement, and he worried even 
more about his military position in Kentucky. He 
received a few more troops as a result of Cameron’s 
visit, but the situation remained relatively un- 
changed. He again decided to complain to Wash- 
ington. His letters and telegrams grew more pointed 
and even desperate. On three consecutive days he 
sent telegrams to McClellan demanding help, sug- 
gesting retreat across the Ohio River to prevent 
being cut off, and castigating both Kentuckians and 
Washington alike for their indifference. He told 
McClellan he wanted to return to his old brigade 
in Washington and confessed to his wife that “the 
idea of going down in history with a fame such as 
threatens me nearly makes me crazy, indeed I may 
be so now. 3 

McClellan, despite his own over-cautious inactiv- 
ity, believed Sherman should not only hold 
Kentucky, but he should also advance into 
Tennessee. He became concerned over Sherman's 
telegraphic innundation and ordered daily reports. 
When these letters grew more and more desper- 
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ate, and recalling Sherman's earlier fears in 
Washington, he sent his close adviser, Colonel 
Thomas M. Key, to determine the problem. Key 
reported that Sherman’s mind was too unsteady for 
command. Official Washington soon translated this 
statement to mean that Sherman was insane. As- 
sistant Secretary of War Thomas Scott put it 
bluntly. “Sherman’s gone in the head, he’s luny.” 
Quickly, Don Carlos Buell replaced Sherman in 
Kentucky. The 13 November 1861 order did not call 
for Sherman’s release from the Army nor medical 
help but simply directed him to report to General 
Henry W. Halleck in St. Louis.?4 The allegedly in- 
sane general was being sent to another critical area 
of the war. 

The transfer caught newspapers completely by 
surprise. Reporters had witnessed Sherman's ec- 
centricities and some may have jokingly wondered 
about them, but apparently they did not take them 
seriously. When Sherman was relieved, newspapers 
groped for the reason, the New York Times even 
doubting whether any replacement would be his 
equal. The Cincinnati Commercials reaction, how- 
ever, was prophetic. At first it blamed his departure 
on “the indiscreet and disgraceful publication” of 
his conversation with Cameron, but two days later 
on 11 November it criticised his “absolutely repul- 
sive’ manner and his lack of greatness. On 16 No- 
vember a Commercial correspondent held nothing 
back. In an unsigned article, he called Sherman 
“a perfect monomaniac on the subject of journal- 
ism” with a “narrow mind” incapable of handling 
matters in Kentucky. Now that Sherman was leav- 
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ing Kentucky, this unnamed newsman felt patri- 
otism no longer prevented him from criticising the 
general's anti-press prejudice.?5 

This statement was the strongest criticism yet 
launched against the general, and it included a 
thinly veiled assault on his mental state. Signifi- 
cantly, however, no other reporter joined in: the 
Commercial article was an isolated statement. Re- 
porters once more restrained themselves from an 
all-out attack on a nemesis. But the criticism had 
grown more severe, and this fact indicated the in- 
creasing loss of reporters’ patience. 

In the meantime, Sherman had sunk deeper into 
depression. He contemplated suicide, staying his 
hand only because of love for his children. The last 
few days before his move to St. Louis, his state of 
mind so frightened his staff that they wrote to his 
father-in-law for help. Ellen and two of the children 
rushed to his side, and so did John Sherman. They 
took him to a doctor, but no record of his evaluation 
and advice was preserved. The family left, and 
Sherman moved to his new assignment, increas- 
ingly ashamed of his Kentucky performance.”¢ 

Upon arriving in Missouri around 23 November, 
Sherman was sent to inspect troops in the Depart- 
ment and found them too scattered to his liking. He 
recommended a consolidation. Halleck said no and 
ordered him back to headquarters. When he ar- 
rived, he was humiliated to find his wife waiting 

-for him. Ellen Sherman had come to St. Louis be- 
cause he had not been answering her letters. She 
now insisted that he take a leave and come home. 
Faced with her insistence and the military scepti- 
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cism toward his consolidation recommendations, 
he gave in. He took a twenty-day leave on 2 Decem- 
ber and returned to Lancaster, Ohio, again a failure, 
again forced to depend on the Ewings. In military 
circles, he left behind the impression he had pan- 
icked in Missouri as he had in Kentucky. Halleck 
told McClellan: “it would be dangerous to give him 
a command’ at this time because his “physical and 
mental system’ was “completely broken by labors 
and cares.” Halleck also said that Sherman had 
been stampeding the troops; but, soon after, he 
made precisely the troop movements Sherman had 
recommended.?’ 

Home in Lancaster, away from the pressures of 
war, Sherman began to put matters into perspec- 
tive. His disposition improved until he saw a New 
York Times column citing “disorders” for his re- 
moval “perhaps permanently” from his post. He 
grew more upset again. The depression returned in 
full force on 11 December when the Cincinnati 
Commercial announced his failure to the world in 
the bluntest way; he had failed, the paper said, be- 
cause his mind had given out. The headline 
screamed: 


GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN INSANE 


The painful intelligence reaches us in such form that we 
are not at liberty to discredit it that General W. T. 
Sherman, late commander of the Department of the 
Cumberland, is insane. It appears that he was at times, 
when commanding in Kentucky, stark mad. We learned 
that at one time he telegraphed to the War Department 
three times in one day for permission to evacuate 
Kentucky, and retreat into Indiana. He also on several 
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occasions frightened the leading Union men of Louisville 
almost out of their wits by the most astounding represen- 
tations of the overwhelming forces of Buckner, and the 
assertion that Louisville could not be defended. The retreat 
from the Cumberland Gap was one of his mad freaks. When 
relieved of the command in Kentucky he was sent to 
Missouri and placed at the head of a brigade at Sedalia, 
where the shocking fact that he was a madman was de- 
veloped, by orders that his subordinates knew to be pre- 
posterous, and refused to obey. He has, of course, been 
relieved altogether of command. The harsh criticisms 
which have been lavished upon this gentleman, provoked 
by his strange conduct, will now give way to feelings of 
deepest sympathy for him in his great calamity. It seems 
providential that the country has not to mourn the loss of 
an army through the loss of the mind of a general into 
whose hands was committed the vast responsibility of the 
command in Kentucky.?8 


This time other newspapers did not shy away. 
Unlike previous occasions, they attacked Sherman 
tully and in some cases savagely. The Commercial 

“insanity. charge was published in | papers all ¢ over 
_ the country. Reporters also took the opportunity to 
vent their animosity in their own articles. A New 
York Herald reporter in St. Louis wrote that 
Sherman had “been known for many years as an 
extreme [sic] eccentric man and liable to all sorts 
of freaks of judgement.” The Cincinnati Gazette's 
soon to be famous reporter Whitelaw Reid (“Agate”) 
said that he had always considered Sherman “a self- 
absorbed military enthusiast or a monomaniac.” 
There was something very strange about him,” 
Agate said, “and ... his eye had certainly a re- 
markable expression.” However, stories that Sher- 
man had been “stark mad” in Kentucky were 
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“exaggerations. “His insanity was not clearly de- 
veloped until his arrival at Sedalia [Missouri].” 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper was the most 
succinct of all. It wrote: “General Sherman, who 
lately commanded in Kentucky, is said to be insane. 
It is charitable to think so.”° 

At the time, editors and reporters said they 
printed the insanity charge out of patriotic duty. 
They were serving their country by alerting the 
public and Union officials that an insane general 
was in command of a delicate area of operations. 
Their only desire was to insure Kentucky's safety 
against any disaster that Sherman’s mental imbal- 
ance might have caused. They said nothing about 
punishing a strongly anti-press military man at a 
time when it seemed safe to do so. Later journalistic 
reminiscences indicated little altruism and a good 
deal of sloppy reporting. A number of reporters 
mistakingly remembered (and some later histori- 
ans have repeated the mistake) that the insanity 
charge was published immediately after the 
Cameron visit in retaliation for Sherman’s threat 
to hang a reporter. Another later view held that 
Cameron told Wilkeson that he believed Sherman 
was crazy and this reporter initiated the charge. 
Sherman himself blamed the attack on the revenge 
of a reporter he had imprisoned in Louisville. 

Murat Halstead, the editor of the newspaper 
which first made the accusation, said his Cincinnati 
Commercial printed the story because Henry Villard 
had told him that Kentuckians wanted someone to 
“bell the cat” before it was too late. In his remins- 
cences, Villard disagreed. He said he had indeed 
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told Halstead about the insanity rumors but had 
written to him as Sherman’s friend not as Com- 
mercial editor. “But Halstead could not resist the 
temptation of utilizing the sensational information 
for his paper,” Villard said, and that was why he 
had written the editorial.3! Clearly then, the insan- 
ity charge was based_on unsubstantiated hearsay. 
Newspapers printed it because its sensational na- 
ture might sell papers and also eliminate an openly 
anti-press general. 

Still, the questions remain: did Sherman suffer 
from insanity, did he lose control of his mental pro- 
cesses, and was the press correct in pointing this 
fact out to the public? Sherman was obviously anx- 
ious and depressed, but these facts do not justify 
the charge that he was insane.?? He never lost con- 
trol of himself; he suffered no derangement. The 
facts used to_prove his insanity. were either exag- 
gerations « or_inaccuracies. He never telegraphed 
Washington three times in one day, nor did he hold 
a command position in Missouri nor retreat from 
the Cumberland Gap. Though Halleck at first re- 
jected Sherman's recommendations for consolidat- 
ing troops, he later followed them. 

As has been shown, Sherman was normally an 
intense man driven by a complexity of forces. At 
this time, he did suffer an extended neurotic anxiety 
reaction complicated by depression. The depression 
was exogenous rather than endogenous, that is, it 
was caused by real not imaginary problems. It was 
a very severe depression as evidenced by Sherman's 
contemplation of suicide, but it was not psychotic. 
Had Sherman developed a psychosis, concern for 
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his children, for example, would not have prevented 
him from taking his own life. 

A neurotic depression of an exogenous nature, 
such as Sherman apparently experienced, is often 
the result of suppressed anger over some frustra- 
tion. Sherman’s gloom was just that: frustration 
that conditions out of his control were again doom- 
ing his efforts and apparently again making him a 
failure. His depression was severe enough to make 
him consider suicide, but it was not deep enough 
to overwhelm his powers of concentration. On the 
contrary, it made him, already an intense person, 
become compulsive. He tried to compensate for his 
feelings of uncertainty and gloom by keeping active 
day and night; he slept little, paced, smoked, wrote 
letters to his superiors and complained to anyone 
who would listen. The lack of sleep and the heavy 
smoking only made matters worse. Sleep depriva- 
tion lowers body resistance and can lead to more 
anxiety, more depression, and poorer judgement. 
Sherman drove his tormented body and spirit to 
the point of exhaustion. He suffered no collapse, 
however; he was able to keep going despite his 
psychic problems. 

It should also be remembered that in situations 
of extreme stress such as wartime, normal persons 
can and often do react with anxiety and depression 
as Sherman did. In war, too, persons often become 
more anxious during battle lulls (anticipatory anx- 
iety) than they do in actual battle. This was the case 
with Sherman. During the battle of Bull Run, he 
performed well despite the presence of anxiety and 
depression both before and after the fighting. 
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During this period of his life, Sherman suffered 
from the simultaneous accumulation ofa multitude 
of stresses and worries. When he had entered the 
Union Army, he had done so with little confidence 
in its leaders yet with an overwhelming desire to 
reverse his lifetime of failure. He had to succeed or 
return to his childhood dependence on Thomas 
Ewing. Throughout his married life, his wife’s de- 
pendence on her father and her constant insistence 
that they live near him only exacerbated the prob- 
lem. His immediate experiences in the Army inten- 
sified his fears of failure and made him concerned 
that, as in Louisiana, forces out of his control would 
once more destroy his hopes. His love for the South 
and his concern for his own soldiers must also be 
considered, the latter in light of his inferiority feel- 
ings over his lack of combat experience in the 
Mexican War. 

In Kentucky, Sherman tried to insure success for 
Union arms and thus for himself by obtaining 
enough troops and supplies to accomplish his task. 
When he was rebuffed, and when it seemed that he 
was in imminent danger from a Confederate force 
he believed to be larger than his own, he began to 
feel frustrated and panicked. He had to do some- 
thing, but what could he do? 

Looking over the situation, the only thing he 
could do was to try to hide his weaknesses from the 
enemy. In California, newspapers had prevented 
him from keeping his bank problems quiet, so in 
Kentucky he believed that reporters would again 
publicize his deficiencies. He was not able to speed 
men and supplies to Kentucky nor wake his supe- 
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riors to the seriousness of his needs, but he could, 
at least, prevent “newspaper spies’ from making 
matters worse. In a key way, reporters became the 
personification of all Sherman’s frustrations and, 
in acting against them, he was striking out against 
all his problems. 

Sherman’s attitude toward reporters was not nec- 
essarily irrational nor indicative of mental illness. 
He was not alone in his distrust of reporters; as is 
clear, other generals had similar sentiments. They 
and federal government officials were grappling 
with methods of control within and without the 
doctrine of freedom of the press. However, Sherman 
stood out in the force of his words and actions be- 
cause of his psychic reaction to the stress of war 
and his personal worries. 

Ironically, these same psychic reactions which 
made Sherman so thoroughly opposed to the press 
presented newspapers with the opportunity to 
strike back. What better way to get rid of an anti- 
press general than by capitalizing on his eccentric- 
ities and accusing him of insanity? What better way 
to discredit anti-press sentiments than by declaring 
a blatantly anti-press general insane? In attacking 
Sherman, newspapers were not only striking out at 
him, they were striking out at the concept of all 
government interference. Other government and 
military leaders felt the sting of barbed print, but 
the attack on a particularly vehement anti-press 
general was especially severe because his personal 
problems permitted it. 

After the insanity charge had been widely cir- 
culated in the press and had been questioned only 
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by family friend George D. Prentice’s Louisville 
Journal (Sherman was “the equal of Richard the 
Lion Heart” in his “dauntless courage”)?3 news- 
papers dropped the whole matter. Sherman’s name 
disappeared from view almost as though news- 
papers hesitated to ruin their victory by overdoing 
their attack. The Sherman/Ewing family, however, 
was not so ready to forget. 

The day after the insanity charge appeared in the 
Commercial, family troops mobilized to send a 
stinging rebuttal to the offending paper. They cat- 
egorically denied every one of the original accu- 
sations. In two separate statements by his adjutant, 
General Halleck also defended his former subor- 
dinate against charges of insanity. “Far from being 


crazy,’ Halleck’s adjutant wrote, Sherman “was |’ 


employed in duties of the highest importance” to 
which he would return after his short rest.3* 

None of the newspapers which had reprinted the 
damning insanity charge now clipped the rebuttals. 
This was hardly objective journalism and it indi- 
cates that the press was not about to aid. in refur- 
bishing Sherman’s reputation. The insanity charge 
against the anti-press general was left to stand un- 
rebutted and therefore intact. 

Asplit quickly developed among those supporting 
the harrassed general. His politician brother, John, 
and his former commander, Halleck, counselled no 
further action, urging that Shermans future activ- 
ities alone be allowed to rebut the accusations. The 
Ewings wanted to eradicate the stigma quickly by 
more immediate action. Sherman was torn between 
the two sides, but he was inclined to agree with his 
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brother and with Halleck. He felt ashamed about 
his 23 December assignment to train recruits at 
Benton Barracks and wanted to be left alone. He 
gave vent to his feelings in his letters: he expressed 
fear he had disgraced his family; he felt guilty over 
not supporting his men well enough in Kentucky, 
particularly some Tennessee loyalists who had lost 
their lives on a bridge-burning mission for him; and 
he was distressed over having to fight former 
friends from the South. He was depressed and con- 
fused and even talked of taking a logistics position 
as a way of starting again. 

The Ewings would not let the matter drop. 
Sherman's wife, Ellen, undoubtedly with her father’s 
approval, wrote a long letter to Abraham Lincoln, 
intimating that her husband's Kentucky problems 
were the result of some sort of an Army conspiracy 
against him. When the insanity charge had been 
published, she noted, he had received no official 
support. In all fairness, he should now be trans- 
ferred back to the Eastern theater so he might have 
a chance to redeem himself.*¢ 

Lincoln did not answer the letter. Despite 
Sherman's opposition, Ellen decided to go to 
Washington and appeal to the president personally. 
On 20 January 1862 she and her father had an in- 
terview with Abraham Lincoln. The president lis- 
tened carefully and praised Sherman, denying that 
he had ever thought him insane (although he had 
been concerned over the telegrams he had received 
from Kentucky). Ellen answered that her husband 
had never been insane and deserved to be vindi- 
cated from the deceit of Army generals and their 
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newspaper cronies. Lincoln listened, but he made 
no promises, and the meeting ended inconclu- 
sively.2”7 Yet he so charmed Ellen that she never 
blamed him for her husband’s problems. 

Many letters then passed between Sherman and 
his wife, but no further action was taken. Under 
Halleck’s encouragement and with light duty, 
Sherman began to emerge from his depression. On 
14 February 1862 Halleck was satisfied with his 
condition and returned him to a more active role 
in the war. Needing officers badly, Halleck made 
Sherman commander of the District of Cairo.38 

This action satisfied Sherman and his brother, 
but not the Ewings. Ellen even believed that 
Halleck was part of a McClellan conspiracy against 
her husband. Despite the favorable turn of affairs, 
then, the Ewings hatched an elaborate plot to have 
the Cincinnati Commercial print a retraction of the 
insanity charge. The plan was to have Thomas 
Ewing, the family patriarch, write an editorial de- 
fending Sherman, then send it to Thomas Ewing Jr. 
in Washington. With the finished editorial in hand, 
Tom was to obtain publication permission for per- 
tinent government documents buttressing it. He 
would then have these documents sent to 
Cincinnati as general news so that, when the edi- 
torial appeared, it would look as though it was 
based on the previously published documents. 
Ellen would then clip the editorial and send it to 
papers all over the country. This way, Sherman's 
name would be cleared, yet no one would guess the 
family’s role in accomplishing it.*? 

The key to the plan’s success was the Commercials 
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willingness to cooperate, but there was an imme- 
diate breakdown of communications. According to 
Thomas Ewing Jr., the Commercial agreed and then 
reneged on its promise, Editor Murat Halstead ar- 
guing that the public was just not interested in re- 
tractions of that sort. The Ewings, realizing that 
“a forced retraction would be of no value,” dropped 
the whole idea.*° 

In later years, Editor Halstead had a different 
recollection of the episode. He said he had been 
shocked to learn from Thomas Ewing Jr. that 
Sherman was not crazy. This surprise had upset 
Ewing, Halstead remembered, but his offer to pub- 
lish a retraction had had a calming effect. Halstead 
said he had counselled a statement from the 
Ewings rather than one from him, because he had 
felt theirs would carry more weight. He remem- 
bered no intricate plan nor any promises.?! 

Whatever the plan (later events indicated that 
Halstead’s account was closer to the truth than the 
Ewing's) the family pressed ahead. In late March, 
Ellen and her father composed a statement and sent 
it to John Sherman and Thomas Ewing Jr. in 
Washington for correction and comment. Sherman, 
who had remained passive during all this family 
activity, now rebelled. When Thomas Ewing Jr. 
asked if Sherman wanted anything done for him in 
Washington, Sherman did not answer personally 
but had a staff officer write that he just wanted to 
be left alone.’ 

Sherman's disposition had obviously improved 
to the point that he could again declare his inde- 
pendence of the Ewings. As commander of the Dis- 
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trict of Cairo, he had witnessed Grant’s successes 
at Forts Henry and Donelson, and soon after he 
became part of the successful general’s advancing 
army. He became, in fact, a division commander in 
the newly created Department of the Mississippi. 
He was an integral part of a successful Union 
movement. 

Unfortunately, this optimistic beginning nearly 
ended in disaster at Shiloh. On 6 April 1862 the 
Union forces were practically driven off the battle- 
field and were happy to regain their former posi- 
tions the next day. Hurting the military even more, 
newspaper reporters published highly critical ac- 
counts of Union generalship. They accused the 
Union high command, particularly Grant, of neg- 
ligence in allowing the advancing Confederates to 
surprise the Union Army. It is no exaggeration to 
say that newspapers were the main reason for this 
Union debacle becoming as controversial as it did. 
And as might have been predicted, Sherman was 
consequently in the center of the controversy. 

Since Shiloh occurred near the beginning of the 
war, it was, in many ways, the result of the inex- 
perience of soldiers and commanders on both sides 
of the battle Jine. It can also be argued that the 
extent of the controversy was the result of reporters’ 
similar newness to their profession. Immediately 
after the battle, the few press reports were specu- 
lative rather than accurate. These reports were full 
of errors indicating that Union troops had driven 
off and routed the Confederate attackers. On 9 April 
news that an extended battle had taken place was 
published, but these accounts were again full of 
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mistakes. On 10 and 11 April more accurate infor- 
mation was printed, but it was as yet not critical. 
As more news trickled in, however, the river of crit- 
icism began to rise. It reached flood stage on 14 
April with the publication of one of the most famous 
Civil War news reports: Whitelaw Reid’s sensa- 
tional and damning criticism of the Union general- 
ship at Shiloh. 

Reid (“Agate”) openly criticised the Union high 
command, particularly U.S. Grant, for not taking 
the necessary precautions against a Confederate 
attack. He called the Union positions inferior and 
condemned the wide gaps between units. No breast- 
works had been erected, and Union soldiers had not 
been prepared for the possibility of a Confederate 
advance. When the attack unexpectedly came early 
Sunday morning, the unprepared Union camps 
were a ghastly scene of confusion: 


Some, particularly among our officers, were not vet out of 
bed. Others were dressing, others washing, others cooking, 
a few eating their breakfasts. Many guns were unloaded, 
accoutrements lying pell-mell, ammunition was ill-sup- 
plied—in short the camps were virtually surprised—dis- 
gracefully, it might be added, unless some one can hereafter 
give some yet undetermined reason to the contrary—and 
were taken at almost every possible advantage. 


Despite this negligence, Agate wrote, the Union 
Army had emerged victorious. But, poor Union gen- 
eralship, particularly Grant's, had caused a host of 
unnecessary Union casualties.*3 Shiloh was a vic- 
tory without cause for joy. 

This article was not the first intimation of near- 
disaster at Shiloh, but it was the best written, it 
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received the widest circulation, and it was the most 
openly critical attack of Union generalship. It 
caused newspaper emphasis, already changing, to 
shift completely from praise over a Union victory 
to open and hostile criticism of U. S. Grant and 
Union generalship. The boatloads of wounded mak- 
ing their way North and the long casualty lists ap- 
pearing at the same time in the newspapers served 
only to dramatize and verify Agate’s report. 

Judging by Reid's earlier acceptance of the in- 
sanity charge against Sherman, a reasonable sup- 
position is that Reid must have included Sherman 
in his attack on Union generalship at Shiloh. 
Sherman, after all, had chosen the Pittsburg Land- 
ing site, he had held the center of the Union line, 
his troops had been driven back, and in several 
instances they had broken and run before the 
Confederate charge. It would seem that he must 
certainly have been included among those generals 
found guilty of negligence. 

Just the opposite occurred; Agate singled 
Sherman out for praise. He pictured him “Dashing 
along the line, encouraging them [his troops] every- 
where by his presence, and exposing his own life 
with the same freedom with which he demanded 
their offer of theirs.” His actions had been instru- 
mental in preventing a complete rout. “Whatever 
... Lmight] be his faults or neglects,” Agate wrote 
in apparent reference to Sherman's Kentucky tour, 
“no one ... [could] accuse him of lack of gallantry 
and energy when the attack was made on his raw 
divisions.”44 Sherman was made the hero of Shiloh 
by a reporter who had previously helped build his 
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insanity reputation. Sherman became a national 
celebrity because of his bravery and not because of 
his mental problems. 

When the official battle reports of officers com- 
manding at Shiloh were published, Sherman’s rep- 
utation received another boost. His report became 
the most widely read and the most commented on, 
but it also became the most controversial. He fac- 
tually presented his view of the fighting, contending 
that his troops had been ready when the attack had 
come and, except for several Ohio regiments, that 
they had fought well.45 

Press reaction to this report was generally favor- 
able. The Cincinnati Commercial, which just four 
months previously had initiated the insanity charge, 
now completely reversed its position. It praised 
Sherman's report as “the clearest, fullest and most 
authentic account of the great struggle on the 
Tennessee that has been written.” Though Whitelaw 
Reid in the rival Gazette took a similar stance, the 
Gazette editorially disagreed. Probably reacting to 
the Commercial'’s position, it denounced Sherman's 
report and exhumed the Kentucky controversy as 
part of its criticism. The Louisville Journal remained 
consistently favorable to Sherman and said Shiloh 
had elevated him “Proudly among the world’s 
heroes. #6 

Sherman’s performance at Shiloh, then, vastly 
improved his reputation. An unaccustomed wave 
of popularity swamped the insanity charge, and his 
spirits markedly lifted. “At last I stand redeemed 
from the vile slander of that Cincinnati paper,” he 
exulted. He was doubly happy a month later when 
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his brother wrote him that “All the absurd stories 
of the past were discredited by Shiloh.”*7 

One would think that Sherman’s response to such 
praise would have been to enjoy the personal ac- 
claim and ignore the criticism others received. But, 
this would have been out of character. His redemp- 
tion from the insanity charge had not changed his 
view of reporters and newspapers. After briefly re- 
cognizing the refurbishment of his tarnished rep- 
utation, he expressed annoyance at the newspaper 
attacks on others, particularly his friend Grant. 
Feeling more confidence in himself and the Union 
cause, he lashed out against the press; he brusquely 
received his former confidant, Henry Villard, and 
told correspondent Albert D. Richardson that he 
hated newspapers and reporters because of their 
irresponsibility toward the truth. In private letters 
he was even more harsh. He called reporters “the 
most contemptible race of men that exist[ed], cow- 
ardly, cringing, hanging round, gathering their 
material out of the most pulluted sources.” At 
Shiloh, they had ignored those who had fought and 
based their reports on the words of “cowardly ras- 
cals who ran away. %8 

The Ewings reinforced Sherman's anger by writ- 
ing him strong anti-press letters of their own. On 
5 May 1862 they also took public action; they had 
the Cincinnati Commercial print a long defense of 
Sherman's conduct in Kentucky. Though the letter 
bore his signature, John Sherman was opposed to 
its publication and agreed to sign it only out of 
deference to the Ewings. The letter cited Sherman's 
“gallant conduct” at Shiloh as providing the proper 
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occasion for discussing the “injustices” done him 
in Kentucky. His previous silence had been con- 
strued by some as giving assent to the insanity 
charge, but this was not true. It was obvious, the 
letter argued, that Sherman, far from being insane 
in Kentucky, had had a perceptive insight into prob- 
lems there. Many of his suggestions (for example, 
press censorship) had been adopted and even his 
call for 200,000 men, seen in the context of the large 
forces now under arms, was obviously not crazy.*? 

The newspaper response was immediate. The 
Commercial and the Louisville Journal defended 
Sherman, while the Cincinnati Gazette was highly 
critica]. Perhaps indicating more than it intended, 
the Gazette complained that military authorities 
had never properly evaluated Sherman's inferior 
Kentucky record because his family’s influence had 
prevented it. Even his role at Shiloh had been 
marred by his complicity in the surprise. The 
Commercial disagreed completely, but it was the 
Journal that again expressed the strongest defense. 
Family friend George D. Prentice wrote: “Let Ohio 
editors endeavor to tarnish laurels nobly won. 
Kentucky admires him, loves him, feels the weight 
of obligation to him which can never be repaid.”*° 

The Commercial’s reversal was particularly dra- 
matic but never explained unless one accepts at 
face value editor Halstead’s earlier assertion that 
he was willing to right a wrong. More probably, 
Ewing pressure affected the change and the intra- 
city rivalry with the Gazette should not be ignored 
in assessing both papers’ responses to the contro- 
versy. Whatever the truth, the family was now con- 
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tent; even Ellen Sherman felt the Commercial 
seemed “disposed” to do her husband “justice.” She 
was so pleased that, in phrases reminiscent of John 
Sherman's earlier counsel, she told her husband to 
show reporters “a little kindness,” and they would 
prove his “best friends.”>! 

Actually, the result was counterproductive; the 
letter reopened a controversy only recently over- 
shadowed by Shiloh. It continued Sherman’s feud 
with the press, especially the Cincinnati papers, 
and kept his name linked with controversy rather 
than glory. Coincidentally, the same day the defense 
appeared in the paper, Sherman was promoted to 
major general. 

Again, Sherman was not satisfied. The insanity 
charge had been repudiated by the paper that had 
initiated it; other papers had reprinted favorable 
articles on his role at Shiloh; and his family’s ill- 
timed defense had caused less damage than might 
have been expected. Still, he continued to lambast 
his journalistic adversaries. He called reporters ‘a 
set of dirty newspaper scribblers who have the im- 
pudence of Satan’ and had caused the sectional 
split which had brought on the war. He warned 
that, if any reporter came into his camp, he would 
have him arrested “as aspy and... tried by a Court 
Martial and if possible shot or hung.” He still be- 
lieved reporters were a threat to Union arms, and 
nothing about Shiloh had changed his mind. Though 
he had been treated kindly, his friend Grant, whose 
ability he admired, had become so upset at the press 
accusations of drunkenness and id incompetence, he 
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change his mind, but the incident had once more 
convinced Sherman of the evil power reporters 
possessed.°? 

It was at this time too that another of Sherman's 
prejudices was reinforced. Despite his long ac- 
quaintance with politicians, including his father- 
in-law and his brother, Sherman distrusted holders 
of public office. The Lincoln adminstration had 
strengthened this feeling by its handling of the war 
effort and now the prejudice deepened because of 
Shiloh and the press controversy surrounding it. 

Immediately after Shiloh, Benjamin Stanton, 
lieutenant governor of Ohio, had paid a visit to the 
battlefield. He had toured the site and had spoken 
to Ohio soldiers including Sherman. In late May, 
he published an attack on Generals Grant and 
Prentiss in his hometown paper in Bellefontaine, 
accusing these generals of culpability for the Union 
surprise. Sherman was not mentioned, but, with 
the advice and support of his wife and family, he 
took up the cudgels to defend his two colleagues. 
On 10 June 1862 he wrote Stanton a letter, later 
published, in which he defended Union generalship. 
In a very telling paragraph, he linked the lieutenant 
governor with his bitterest enemies, newspaper 
reporters. 


I am not surprised when anonymous scribblers write 
and publish falsehoods, or make criticism on matters 
which they know nothing or which they are incapable of 
comprehending. It is their trade. They live by it. Slander 
gives point and piquancy to a paragraph and the writer 
being irresponsible or beneath notice, escapes merited 
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punishment. It is different with men in high official station 
who like you descend to this dirty work.” 


Stanton responded, and the feud was on. Letters 
flew back and forth, and, at the behest of the 
Ewings, they were even published. Stanton quickly 
included Sherman in his list of incompetent gen- 
erals, and these charges were considered important 
enough to have the military conduct an investiga- 
tion. General S. A. Hurlbut, later one of Sherman's 
subordinates but at the time a division commander 
under Grant, investigated Stanton’s accusations 
and reported they were false (hardly a surprising 
conclusion from a military man). Hurlbut even let 
Sherman write that part of the report which com- 
mented about Stanton that “sometimes scum of this 
sort issues to the top in times of agitation, and in- 
stead of being skimmed off and put off with other 
rubbish, dances out his hour of apparent vigor on 
the summit of popular effervescence.’”™ 

The controversy remained a heated one and the 
combatants took it seriously, but it was virtually 
ignored by everyone else. In November when the 
last epistles changed hands, the press and public 
had long forgotten it, and Sherman was involved 
in other battles. 

Stanton apparently became angry at Sherman 
because the general's report had named troops from 
the lieutenant governor's home town as among 
those who had run away during battle. Perhaps too, 
he decided to gain some political advantage from 
the dispute, or possibly he was still angry at having 
lost the 1860 senatorial nod to John Sherman. 
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Whatever the case, in 1865 he agreed to help pro- 
mote a testimonial dinner for Sherman and ad- 
mitted that he had been “clearly mistaken” in 
1862.55 

Sherman's reasoning is more pertinent to our in- 
terests. He saw his actions not only as a matter of 
loyalty to maligned friends, but also as a military 
necessity. In both his anti-press and his anti- 
Stanton position, he felt he was defending the 
Union cause. If politicians were allowed to attack 
soldiers with impunity, if newspaper reporters 
could print whatever they wished, victory in the 
war would be threatened. 

This was, of course, not a new attitude for 
Sherman. He had felt this way before the war, dur- 
ing Bull Run, and in Kentucky. His reaction had 
always been to lash out, but there was a difference 
in his attitude after Shiloh. This battle restored his 
confidence in his own ability. He knew he could 
lead troops in combat (he no longer worried about 
his lack of Mexican War experience), and he knew 
that Union soldiers could hold their own against 
their Confederate counterparts. Supplies and man- 
power were becoming more plentiful, so the gov- 
ernment seemed to be developing more 
responsibility. He no longer felt depressed about his 
future and that of the nation; victory was no longer 
the impossibility he had earlier feared. And if the 
Union won, his association with it in a position of 
authority would insure his own success. 

There remained, of course, real obstacles to be 
overcome. The Confederate forces at Shiloh had 
shown themselves to be formidable, but Sherman 
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had seen firsthand that they were not invincible. 
Politicians like Stanton were capable of mischief, 
but they could be handled. The press remained the 
real problem; reporters were information agents for 
the enemy and threats to security. There was still 
a need for censorship to prevent them from fulfill- 
ing their potentially harmful mission. In Kentucky 
he had feared he could not do enough to prevent 
reporter mischief, and, when the press had appar- 
ently bested him by publishing the insanity charge, 
he had despaired. Now as a result of his new con- 
fidence (ironically fostered by the press itself), he 
felt he could control reporters, or at least prevent 
them from dooming his cause. His anti-press atti- 
tude changed from one of despair to one of confi- 
dence. He now believed he could do what was 
necessary to keep reporters from publishing mili- 
tary secrets. 

Newspapers had undergone a similar change. 
Shiloh had boosted the reporter's importance and 
showed that the press role in reporting the war was 
influential in forming northern opinion. Reporters 
had also become more confident and, like Sherman, 
they had gained needed experience at this battle. 
Their attitude toward him had also changed; his 
heroic conduct at Shiloh indicated he was far from 
insane. His anti-press activities might become a 
problem in the future, but reporters expressed little 
concern for the present because there was still no 
evidence to suggest he could effectively thwart 
them. Happily for Sherman and unhappily for re- 
porters, Sherman's next assignment as military 
governor of Memphis, Tennessee, gave him the op- 
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portunity to try to put his anti-press beliefs into 
practice. 
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4 
The Czar of Memphis 


Tue THREE MONTHS after the repudiation of the 
insanity charge at Shiloh had been busy and suc- 
cessful ones for the revitalized Sherman. Union 
forces had captured the key railroad center at 
Corinth, Mississippi, and Sherman had also routed 
Confederate troops at nearby Holly Springs. The 
Union Army had recovered well from the Shiloh 
debacle and, under Halleck’s plodding leadership, 
had advanced steadily. Instead of continuing to 
drive forward, however, Halleck divided his large 
force into several smaller ones and gave them var- 
ious minor missions. The Union momentum was 
blunted not by Confederate troops but by a Union 
general's hesitation. 

As part of this reorganization, Sherman was as- 
signed to be military-governor of Memphis. Ob- 
viously he was no longer considered incompetent; 
otherwise he would not have been assigned such a 
difficult job. His task was to solidify the captured 
city in Union hands and receive and drill Union 
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replacements. He seemed well suited for the task. 
His banking experience, his legal training, and his 
genuine affection for southerners seemed to have 
provided him with the necessary background and 
disposition for his job. His fiery temper, frustration 
with the sometimes slow workings of politicians 
and the democratic system, and his determination 
to let nothing stand in the way of Union success 
could be assets or drawbacks depending on how 
they motivated him. 

Memphis had been in Union hands since early 
June of 1862. Before Sherman’s arrival on 21 July 
1862, five other military men (the most important 
being Grant) had commanded the city. So, whole 
series of regulations already existed. Still, Memphis 
had not recovered from the war it had seen; it was 
in a state of shock. The Civil War had proven hard 
on the whole state of Tennessee because of the 
state's split on the issue of secession. Tennessee be- 
longed to the Confederacy, but a strong Unionist 
sentiment existed, particularly in the eastern part 
of the state. Even Mississippi River Memphis re- 
flected this ambivalence; some Unionist sentiment 
was present even in this Confederate stronghold. 
Any person trying to govern this city would have 
to build up the Union elements at the expense of 
the more powerful Confederate majority. 

The city’s strong Confederate sentiment could be 
seen Clearly in its press. Memphis newspapers were 
openly pro-Confederate, and their influence was 
wide. If not handled properly, they could provide 
the leadership around which opposition to Union 
authorities might gather. 
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The most influential Memphis paper was the one 
which was not even present in the city during the 
Union occupation. The Memphis Appeal, presses and 
all, had departed upon the June arrival of Union 
troops, continuing publication in Grenada, 
Mississippi, under its Memphis masthead. As the 
war progressed, it remained on the run just ahead 
of Union armies in a dramatic feat of journalistic 
boldness. It continued to publish newspapers as it 
ran, and these papers were read in Memphis. The 
Appeal was a source of much discomfort to Union 
authorities because there was no way to censor it 
short of capture.! 

Other Memphis newspapers were unable to du- 
plicate the Appeal’s daring dash and remained in 
the occupied city under strict Union control. Fed- 
eral authorities monitored editorial content, changed 
one paper's name, and, for a short time, published 
another. The owner of the Avalanche was a staunch 
Confederate supporter, and he had left town when 
the Union troops had arrived. The word Avalanche 
was So Closely associated with pro-Confederate sen- 
timents that Federal officials renamed it the 
Bulletin after one of the papers it had recently ab- 
sorbed. Military-Governor Lew Wallace took over 
the Argus, another Memphis paper, and put it under 
the editorial control of Thomas W. Knox of the New 
York Herald and Albert D. Richardson of the New 
York Tribune. Although these two reporters were 
working for fiercely rival newspapers, before the 
war they had jointly published a newspaper in the 
West. They ran the Argus in Memphis for a month, 
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after which it reverted to its previous editorial 
control.? 

To try to offset the Confederate leanings of the 
Appeal, the Avalanche, and the Argus, Union au- 
thorities established their own paper just before 
Sherman’s arrival, significantly named the Union 
Appeal. It was edited by a soldier, but lasted only 
a few months into Sherman’s tenure. No informa- 
tion on its demise exists, but Sherman may well 
have suppressed it in anger over a specific article. 
He always believed too many officers kept reporters 
“in their employment to write them up in the news- 
papers, so even without any specific cause, 
Sherman would no doubt have suppressed the 
Union Appeal anyway. What need had he for a newly 
established house organ when he already controlled 
the existing papers in town? Besides, the fewer 
newspapers around, the better he liked it 

When Sherman assumed command of Memphis 
in the middle of July, the status of a recently es- 
tablished military newspaper was not his biggest 
problem. From his temporary headquarters at the 
Gayoso House, he surveyed an economically de- 
pressed city. Many houses and businesses stood 
empty, the result of their owner's departure on the 
arrival of Union troops. Those stores still in oper- 
ation were charging exorbitant prices for scarce 
commodities like fruits and vegetables. Social life 
was at a standstill; robbery and drunkenness were 
rampant. The Mississippi River town had never 
been a model of propriety, and the dislocation of 
the war had severely intensified its problems.* 

Sherman quickly made clear his determination 
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to maintain control. He issued Unit Orders No. 56 
which, in addition to announcing his arrival, re- 
iterated all his predecessors’ regulations. Included 
in these rules was the controversial loyalty oath 
first instituted by Grant during his tenure in the 
city. Anyone refusing to swear that he had not aided 
the Confederacy since the Union occupation of 
Memphis was to be exiled. Memphians had hoped 
that Sherman and his new administration would, 
at least, modify this oath, so they had delayed tak- 
ing it. After Sherman’s announcement, 400 persons 
jammed the Provost Marshal's office. Many more, 
however, left town, ignored it, or acquired false 
certification. 

Sherman took similarly strong action in other 
areas. Attending a church service, he noticed that 
the Episcopal priest omitted the standard prayer 
for the President of the United States, so he stood 
up and recited it himself in a loud voice. He wrote 
the city's mayor and told him that the city’s gov- 
ernment still existed and had the responsibility to 
correct municipal problems. If more police were 
needed, they should be hired and their expense 
borne by equitable taxation. He warned the mayor, 
however, that military affairs were the Army’s sole 
prerogative. He left no doubt who was boss.° 

He also laid down rules for the city’s newspapers. 
He protested the Union Appeal’s publication of his 
life story because “Personalities in a newspaper 
... [were] wrong and criminal.” Besides, the ac- 
count was full of errors. Similarly, he became angry 
over an article accusing an Army officer of wrong- 
doing. If the accusation was correct, the paper 
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should have drawn up an indictment not published 
a story. He warned the paper and by extension the 
entire press under his jurisdiction: 


Use your influence to establish svstem, order, government. 
... If] find the press of Memphis actuated by high principle 
and a sole devotion to their country, I will be your best 
friend; but, if I find them personal, abusive, dealing in 
innuendoes and hints at a blind venture, and looking to 
their own selfish aggrandizement and fame, then they bet- 
ter look out; for I regard such persons as greater enemies 
to their country and to mankind than the men, who, from 
a mistaken sense of State pride, have taken up their 
muskets.’ 


In no uncertain terms, therefore, Sherman told 
newspapers and their reporters that he would hold 
them strictly accountable for any news account he 
did not like. In his statement, he emphasized his 
opposition to personal attacks meant to increase 
newspaper circulation. He said nothing about mili- 
tary secrets. Obviously, the insanity charge was still 
fresh in his mind, and he was determined that no 
similar article would emanate from a press under 
his control. His statement that sensationalizing 
newspapers were a graver danger to the Union than 
Confederate soldiers shows how much his hatred 
for reporters had affected his common sense. 

There was little the Memphis press could say or 
do in opposition to this blunt warning. But, north- 
ern newspapers with correspondents in Memphis 
were safely distant. Their reporters were not fright- 
ened and quickly forwarded critical reports. These 
accounts depicted Sherman as talking tough but 
being soft on secession. Northern newspaper arti- 
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cles protested the retention of the old city council 
and police, calling these individuals Confederate 
sympathizers. Sherman, they reported, even let a 
mill owner charge the military double rates for 
grinding corn despite the man’s initial refusal to do 
anything for Union forces. Even worse, they com- 
plained, loyal Union men still had no influence in 
the city; Sherman was doing nothing to make their 
position more prominent, and this was “a blunder 
... without remedy and hence worse than acrime.”8 

Northern newspapers announced and com- 
mented on some new Sherman regulation or action 
each day. For example, Sherman ordered an end to 
the practice of paying specie for products coming 
from the Confederate States when Treasury notes 
were refused. He said that any person who refused 
payment in these notes was to be arrested and, if 
cotton was the commodity involved, half of it was 
to be confiscated. This was obviously an important 
statement both from an economic and a military 
government point of view, and newspapers recog- 
nized it as such. However, they disagreed as to its 
validity. The Louisville Journal was loyal as ever to 
Sherman, and the St. Louis Missouri Democrat also 
approved this regulation, but the New York Tribune 
and Washington Star felt it would cause more harm 
than good to the Union cause. Newspapers could 
not agree among themselves as to the correct policy, 
and such disagreement resulted in Sherman having 
as many defenders as he had opponents. His overall 
governance of Memphis, in fact, produced press 
ambivalence. An unnamed New York Herald re- 
porter wrote: “If General Sherman’s future course 
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as commandment of Memphis is to be judged by 
his recent acts, the city under his administration 
will be ruled with an iron hand.” Albert D. 
Richardson of the New York Tribune, on the other 
hand, told his readers: “(To characterize it very 
mildly) the eccentricities of his [Sherman’s] admin- 
istration ... lare] working grievous injustice.”® 
Despite Sherman's strong bias against reporters 
and his persistent attempts to keep them away from 
his army, he was obviously not being successful. He 
was able to control newspapers published within 
his jurisdiction, but he could not censor corre- 
spondents of papers in the North. Memphis was not 
like an army camp, and correspondents were able 
to mingle with the populace and, if they wanted to, 
escape Sherman's notice. Sherman's surroundings 
hampered his press restrictions, and reporters were 
able to tell their readers in the North all about his 
activities. Since there was no fighting taking place, 
however, little of intelligence value was involved. 
Sherman’s administration of the city was going 
well, so press notice of him, even when critical, was 
mild. Nonetheless, he began to sink into depression. 
In August his wife was disheartened to have him 
write her of his belief he would die before the war 
was over. As if stimulated by this echo of Kentucky, 
she rejoiced over the fall from command of the man 
she blamed for her husband's problems there, 
George B. McClellan. Sherman answered with sim- 
ilar Kentucky allusions lamenting Lincoln's lack of 
insight in not agreeing with his call for a huge army. 
He recalled the insanity charge and scorned the 
“many flatterers” who now wished to make him a 
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“prophet.” Completing his return to the past, he 
wrote his daughter of his worries for his men and 
his unhappiness in fighting “old friends,’ even 
though they were now teaching their children to 
curse his name. He wished he could just remain in 
obscurity. Ellen responded as she had in Kentucky 
by urging him to come home or let her visit him 
there.!° 

As in Kentucky, Confederate sympathizers again 
surrounded Sherman and again he over-empha- 
sized southern determination and southern strength. 
He concentrated on problems facing the Union 
forces and neglected to think of Federal advantages. 
He was once more in a position where slow decision 
making and often uncertain results had replaced 
the instancy of battle. In combat he had to act and 
had no time for recriminations and worries. In 
Memphis, he had to move slowly and he could sel- 
dom see any immediate results. He felt frustrated, 
uncertain, anxious, and depressed as he had in Ken- 
tucky. Yet, his reaction was not as severe. He 
showed few outward signs of discontent, and his 
management of Memphis continued to be efficient. 
He did not lose the confidence Shiloh had restored 
to him, and he did not now despair about Union 
arms as he had then. 

In Memphis, reporters did not add to his frustra- 
tions as they had in Kentucky. Sherman now 
seemed able to act effectively against the press, and 
this may have provided a safety valve to prevent 
the build up of psychic problems. He was unable 
to impose a news blackout, but he had a firm hold 
on the local press. Northern newspapers were print- 
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ing little of importance to the enemy, and their own 
inter-paper disagreements diffused even the mild 
censure of him they printed. 

On several occasions, Sherman was even able to 
act directly against Northern newspapers and their 
reporters. The dispatch and relish with which he 
proceeded showed he had lost none of his anti-press 
prejudice and indicated his willingness to go as far 
as necessary to stymie reporters. 

In early August Sherman received an order from 
U.S. Grant to arrest Warren P. Isham, the Memphis 
correspondent of the Chicago Times, and, inciden- 
tally, the brother-in-law of its editor, Wilbur F. 
Storey. Isham’s transgression was an article “both 
false in fact and mischievous in character.” Grant 
ordered Isham’s imprisonment for the war’s dura- 
tion. Sherman quickly arrested the reporter, though 
neither he nor Grant ever made public a specific 
charge. Even his fellow reporters did not know the 
reason for his arrest. Correspondents for the New 
York Tribune and the St. Louis Missouri Democrat 
thought Isham might have been arrested because 
of a story he had written about ten ironclad ships 
allegedly running the blockade. But, they admitted, 
they were not sure. A later journalist related a spic- 
ier explanation in his book on Civil War reporters. 
He said Isham’s arrest resulted from a story about 
a brigadier general, who, “in an advanced stage of 
undress,” was caught at a disorderly house by the 
appearance of several Confederates. The general 
slipped out the window, and, in skimpy attire, ran 
to his camp where he told the guard a “harrowing 
tale of escape from spies and robbers.” Isham dis- 
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covered the truth, printed it, and was arrested “for 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy.”!'! 

Whatever the reason (and the bordello story must 
be highly seasoned with salt grains), Sherman ar- 
rested Isham with obvious delight. He countered 
the reporter's avowals of innocence by promising 
that Grant would release him if “the dishonest ed- 
itor,’ who had substituted Isham’s name to protect 
another, would now substitute himself in prison. 
Isham made no reply, and spent three months in 
an Illinois jail. Sherman was grateful for the chance 
to punish a reporter, because he “regard[ed] all 
these newspaper harpies as spies’ and thought 
“they should be punished as such.” 

A few weeks later, Sherman again took further 
anti-press action, this time against editor/publisher 
Samuel Sawyer of the Union Appeal, the Army 
newspaper in Memphis. General Samuel R. Curtis 
protested to Sherman about a 22 August article crit- 
icizing the behavior of Curtis and his troops in 
Clarendon, Arkansas. Sawyer argued that a chap- 
lain in Lew Wallace's forces had written the article 
and the minister, not Sawyer, should be punished. 
Sherman rejected the plea, ordered Sawyer ar- 
rested for “false and libelous publication,” and set 
bail at $1,000.'3 Whether Sawyer or the chaplain 
ever received any further punishment is unknown, 
but perhaps this was the occasion for the demise 
of the Union Appeal mentioned above. 

Sherman showed clearly in both these incidents 
how far he was willing to go in his battle with re- 
porters. In the Isham case, the correspondent may 
have been arrested for providing intelligence to the 
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enemy, but this is uncertain because the charge was 
never made public (an ominous circumstance in 
itself). In the Sawyer case, no such doubt exists. 
Sherman arrested a newspaper man simply be- 
cause he and a subordinate did not like a specific 
article. Publication of vital military secrets was not 
the issue. Sherman censored the press because he 
disapproved of an article critical of the conduct of 
Union soldiers. This was a clear violation of the 
First Amendment whether in peace or war. The 
Founding Fathers had framed the First Amendment 
precisely to protect the press’ right to be critical. 
The framers realized that once criticism was banned, 
the press would no longer be independent and 
would then only be able to publish what those in 
power permitted. But, Sherman wanted just that; 
he wanted civilian and military leaders not simply 
to regulate newspapers but to suppress them com- 
pletely. Later, he would admit this openly and even 
take stronger action to insure it, but this attitude 
was already clear here. 

In his defense, Sherman argued that, in war, the 
Constitution had to be set aside.'* Any criticism of 
the war, he said, aided the enemy. A newsman 
helped the Confederate cause not only by printing 
intelligence but also by criticizing the Army and its 
leaders and thereby lowering military and public 
morale. He believed any information about Union 
troops might be of value to the enemy, so it made 
sense, he argued, to prevent even the most minute 
fact or miniscule criticism from appearing in print. 
Sherman believed the military had to maintain to- 
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tal secrecy, and, consequently, the First Amend- 
ment was invalid in wartime. 

If Sherman needed further support for his anti- 
press position, he received it in dramatic form in 
Memphis. He discovered that letters and news- 
papers were being exchanged between Memphis 
and the Confederate Army through a series of drop 
points such as homes, railroad culverts, and even 
a rotten tree. His own spy network indicated that 
northern newspapers were indeed received regu- 
larly in Confederate areas. This discovery of 
Confederate determination to read northern papers 
only convinced him again how right he had always 
been. The Confederates considered northern news- 
papers valuable; therefore these papers had to be 
suppressed. Otherwise, the Confederates would re- 
ceive important information about Union forces.'5 

Consequently, Sherman continued to monitor 
newspapers and to punish them whenever he saw 
something he did not like. Again he displayed his 
disregard for newspaper rights. In the fall of 1862, 
he found the Argus guilty “of showing a tendency, 
in the general tone of the paper, inimical to the 
interests of the United States and foster[ing] a spirit 
of insubordination and resistance to authority.” The 
Argus editors were hauled before the Provost 
Marshal and required to take out a $10,000 bond 
as a guarantee of future virtue. Despite this obvious 
example of what later generations would call “prior 
restraint,’ other newspapers remained silent about 
his restriction of a fellow journalist. Only the 
Appeal, safely distant from Sherman’s intimidation, 
responded. It also gratuitously attacked Memphis 
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papers for their timidity in not joining in the pro- 
tests.'* Distance was a marvelous spur to courage. 
Northern papers, also safely distant from the gen- 
eral’s wrath, continued publishing comments on his 
various activities, but they did not criticize his 
treatment of their journalistic brethren in 
Memphis. Sherman's anti-press activity produced 
little criticism in northern newspapers. Yankee ed- 
itors either saw Sherman's rough handling of 
Memphis newspapers as only appropriate for 
Rebel newsmen or they did not realize that what 
he did in Memphis he felt should be done through- 
out the North. As long as northern newspapers 
were not directly affected, they apparently were not 
concerned. Personal not constitutional considera- 
tions obviously motivated their activities. 
Sherman's activities that received the most 
northern press coverage concerned liquor and slav- 
ery. Sherman felt that alcohol, along with prosti- 
tution, was a private matter and out of his 
jurisdiction. He did nothing to hinder the thriving 
bordellos, and he reopened saloons to stimulate 
business and tax revenue. Northern newspapers 
were silent on his prostitution stand, but they crit- 
icized his liquor regulation. The Cincinnati Gazette 
called the order dangerous to public welfare be- 
cause it had caused drunkenness, shootings, and 
“a hell of social errors.” A St. Louis Missouri 
Democrat reporter disagreed with the revenue jus- 
tification, arguing that the saloons’ reopening had 
increased disorder. This mayhem necessitated more 
police, which meant the need for more revenue, 
consequently more saloons to gain additional mon- 
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ies. But, more saloons meant more disorder, more 
police, ad infinitum. Citizens, he said, would hap- 
pily pay a liquor tax by “subscription,” if Sherman 
would close the saloons and end the vicious cycle. 
Sherman responded with an order threatening to 
demolish disorderly saloons, and the problem less- 
ened. At least, newspapers did not mention it 
again.!’ 

The press also commented on Sherman's 8 August 
1862 policy governing the area’s slaves. In this reg- 
ulation, he said it was “neither his duty nor pleasure 
to disturb the relation of master and slave”: this 
was a legal problem. Until the judicial system be- 
gan functioning efficiently again, however, he de- 
creed that loyal slaveowners would recover their 
slaves, disloyal ones would lose them. Perhaps 
Sherman's pronouncement was influenced by the 
Congressional Confiscation Act of 17 July, although 
his statement was much less thorough and harsh. 
Interestingly, too, Sherman’s regulation predated 
Lincoln's 22 September Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and, like it, viewed slavery from a strictly war- 
time perspective. Like Lincoln, Sherman handled 
the explosive issue carefully, but, unlike the presi- 
dent, his views on slavery never grew. In fact, he 
even felt Lincoln's statement was too radical.!8 

The northern press regarded Sherman’s slavery 
proclamation with favor. As the St. Louis Missouri 
Democrat put it: “everybody, even slaveholders, 
wonder[ed] that it was not done before.” No Mem- 
phis paper offered any opposition to Sherman’s 
statement, but the Memphis Bulletin opposed 
Lincoln’s proclamation. For several days after the 
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proclamation’s promulgation, the Bulletin clipped 
and published a whole series of northern press crit- 
icisms.'!? Since Sherman also disagreed with 
Lincoln's pronouncement, the Bulletin went unpun- 
ished. Despite his repeated protestations that any 
criticism of the war effort gave aid and comfort to 
the enemy, Sherman did nothing to suppress crit- 
icism when it agreed with his own. Though he 
would not admit it, Sherman’s anti-press attitude 
was based on personal biases rather than on a co- 
gent philosophy of putting the constitution aside 
during war. 

This attitude could also be seen in Sherman’s re- 
action to criticism of another one of his Memphis 
actions. He expended much writing paper defend- 
ing his opposition to the United States Sanitary 
Commission on the grounds that it disrupted Army 
efficiency. He compared its propensity for mischief 
to that perpetrated by the press. Soldiers, he ar- 
gued, needed discipline not coddling. The Army was 
becoming too democratic as soldiers attempted to 
control their superiors by complaining to the press 
that these officers excluded the Commission. If the 
military was to achieve success, such behavior had 
to be stopped. Military men could only speak the 
truth if it was “palatable to the crowd,” while their 
attackers were “allowed the wildest liberty and li- 
cense.” He would not allow himself to be so intim- 
idated. He would “be governed by the ‘Law and the 
regularly constituted authorities’ and not by the 
Press.”2° In short, newspapers were responsible for 
his problems with the Sanitary Commission; re- 
porters were behind every problem. Strong meas- 
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ures against them were essential, if he was to be 
free of criticism over this and other issues. 

Clearly then, Sherman held that press criticism 
when directed against him was detrimental to the 
war effort, yet he was free to criticize this same war 
effort as much as he wished. If press criticism 
agreed with his views, it was permissible; if not, it 
was a threat to national security. Sherman made 
himself the sole definer of responsible journalism 
and the First Amendment. 

Sherman was receiving little criticism from re- 
porters during the early fall of 1862. All was going 
well in Memphis, and on 24 September 1862 he 
gained control of one of the four divisions of Grant's 
newly organized District of West Tennessee. His 
headquarters remained in Memphis, but his days 
were even more crammed with activity than ever 
before. The return to action and the continuing con- 
fidence that he had matters under control caused 
his depression to lift. Generally he rose before day 
break and kept busy all day, seven days a week. In 
November, he received a welcome break when his 
wife and children came for a visit and witnessed 
fifteen officers present him with a sword for bravery 
at Shiloh. Ellen Sherman proudly watched her hus- 
band being feted and commented that “All the 
newspaper compliments in the world would have 
failed to gratify ... [him] half as much as this evi- 
dence of attachment and confidence on the part of 
his tried and valued officers.”?! Even on a day of 
celebration, newspapers and reporters were never 
out of mind. 

By October the tempo of fighting had increased, 
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and press coverage of Sherman’s Memphis activi- 
ties lessened. Only the New York Herald with its 
large staff had enough reporters to continue to be 
able to publish reports from the Bluff City. Other 
papers sent their limited number of correspondents 
into the field to report on the renewed fighting. As 
a result, the Herald published the only extensive 
information on Sherman, and these reports were 
favorable. The Herald exaggeratedly announced 
that Sherman's efforts had converted enough peo- 
ple in the Memphis area “to start a Union club in 
a prominent place in North Mississippi.” While this 
statement is debatable, Sherman, without ques- 
tion, was doing a good job in Memphis. Economic 
life had improved, and the city was secure. Sher- 
man felt so militarily confident that, when a Con- 
federate general threatened to take the city in sixty 
days, Sherman sent him a bottle of whiskey and 
invited him to try.22 Such a reply would have been 
impossible earlier in the war, and it demonstrates 
how much Sherman's confidence and self-esteem 
had grown since the dark days of Kentucky and 
Missourl. 

In late November, Sherman was assigned a com- 
bat task; he was ordered to attack the region north 
of Vicksburg as part of a three-pronged movement 
against that Mississippi Gibraltar. He gave up his 
Memphis command. His departure occasioned a 
New York Herald lament, and a Memphian thanked 
him on behalf, he said, of all citizens.23 The Mem- 
phis press let him depart quietly. Sherman had 
warned them on his arrival that he was against 
newspaper personality sketches and personal praise, 
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so Memphis papers apparently took him at his word 
and said nothing. 

In Memphis, Sherman had demonstrated that he 
could be a successful administrator despite strain 
and depression. Unlike his Kentucky experience, he 
had enough power in Memphis to act against de- 
ficiencies. He could also see that while the Federal 
situation remained difficult it was hardly hopeless. 
Consequently, he did not again despair. He pos- 
sessed enough confidence in himself and in the 
Union war effort to avoid becoming obsessed with 
the possibility of inevitable disaster. He realized the 
Union cause looked bright, and he could have a 
vital part in any victory. His hoped-for success 
seemed on the verge of accomplishment. 

Since he believed so firmly that reporters and 
their papers were stumbling blocks to his and the 
Union's success, his suppression of journalists in 
Memphis helps account for his more confident dis- 
position. He saw firsthand that he could effectively 
censor the press under his jurisdiction. Even the 
distant newspapers could be restrained by specific 
actions against their reporters on the spot. It did 
not concern him that such action violated reporters’ 
rights to gather news and the nation’s right to know. 
He did not realize that his definition of contraband 
news was based less on war necessity or constitu- 
tional philosophy than on concern for personal 
reputation. In Memphis, Sherman displayed the 
pervasiveness of his anti-press bias and his will- 
ingness, given the power and opportunity, to violate 
the Bill of Rights. He now contended openly that 
newspapers under his jurisdiction could print only 
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what he considered to be proper. Anything else, he 
argued, threatened Union arms, and he was obli- 
gated to suppress it. 

Despite Sherman's resolution and his military 
power, he was unable to silence the press totally. 
Newspaper activity, some of it critical, continued, 
but it was subdued. Sherman's threats and his anti- 
press actions undoubtedly influenced newspapers 
to refrain from too much comment. Reporters were 
able to file stories despite his animosity, so why 
rankle him unnecessarily by debating his restric- 
tions. Reporters were not pleased with their situ- 
ation, nor had they developed any love for their 
unbending foe. His performance at Shiloh and his 
efficient administration in Memphis showed them 
he was not mad, but his anti-press activities also 
confirmed that he was no reporters’ friend either. 
Sherman’s actions ingrained in reporters how de- 
termined a foe he was and how careful they would 
have to be in his jurisdiction. But it was difficult 
to argue with success, and so long as Sherman was 
successful and so long as correspondents were able 
to publish their reports, they could ignore his biases 
and obstructionism. 

Ominously, this situation could change very 
quickly. Should Sherman more effectively suppress 
reporters, and/or should correspondents print more 
offensive material, the battle between the general 
and the reporters would escalate again. Now both 
seemed content; such feelings, however, were not 
permanent. 
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Union activity in the early years of the war had 
resulted in conspicuous failures in the Virginia 
theater. In the West, however, the opposite had oc- 
curred; Northern arms had been so successful that 
almost the entire Mississippi River was in Union 
hands by the end of 1862. There was only one 
Confederate stronghold left preventing total 
Federal control: Vicksburg, Mississippi, high on 
bluffs overlooking the river. 

On 8 December 1862 William T. Sherman and 
U. S. Grant met at Oxford, Mississippi, to plan a 
three-pronged attack to overwhelm the Mississippi 
Gibraltar. Grant, Sherman, and New Orleans-based 
Nathaniel Banks were to make a coordinated drive 
against Vicksburg with Shermans forces to strike 
Chickasaw Bayou, the anchor of the Confederate 
right. The plan proved to be a failure. Grant's sup- 
ply lines were cut, and he was unable to attack 
Vicksburg from the East. Banks's illness prevented 
his attack from the South, and Sherman was 
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soundly repulsed on 29 December when unknow- 
ingly he made what turned out to be a solo assault.! 

Prior to his expedition’s embarkation, Sherman 
had been in an excellent frame of mind. He was 
particularly happy to be associated with Grant, a 
man he had come to admire and respect. He was 
determined all would go well and, as part of his 
preparations, he issued an anti-press directive. 
General Orders No. 8 forbade any civilians but the 
transports’ crews from accompanying the expedi- 
tion. Punishment was set at conscription into the 
Army and then work as a deck hand, if the accused 
party persisted in his misbehavior. Anyone on board 
the transports who wrote anything for publication 
would be arrested and treated as a spy 

This regulation was an obvious extension of the 
ideas Sherman had developed in Memphis. If his 
expedition was to be a success, the press had to be 
censored. What better way to censor reporters than 
by completely excluding them. No news could 
reach the enemy if there was no one present to write 
it up and see that it was published. Exclusion was 
the complete, the perfect censorship. It was prior 
restraint of the highest order. 

At first, reporters did not take Sherman seriously; 
several even tried to get special exemptions. When 
they were firmly rebuffed, they realized he meant 
business. But they did not panic. They too had 
learned from their Memphis experience and be- 
lieved that, despite Sherman’s order, they could 
skirt his restrictions and get the news. The New York 
Tribune's “Gualbert” said he was not surprised at 
the order and confidently predicted that, regulation 
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or not, ‘there will be correspondence from the ex- 
pedition.” Junius H. Browne of the same paper said 
Sherman had issued the order because he blamed 
reporters for “his reputation for occasional insan- 
ity.” Browne said Sherman would not have had such 
a reputation “without some very satisfactory co- 
operation on his part.” Actually, Sherman was “a 
competent and an efficient officer,” Browne con- 
cluded, but, as this “absurd order” showed, he had 
“sundry defects of judgment.”3 

Reporters’ unconcern proved to be accurate; a 
number of correspondents were able to attach 
themselves to the Sherman expedition, and reports 
of the Vicksburg battle reached the northern pa- 
pers. Sherman quickly learned of the correspon- 
dents’ presence and issued a second order directing 
them to be sent to the front to “pass powder.” Like 
the first, this order was ignored, and Sherman was 
stuck with his journalistic impedimenta.‘ 

During the battle, reporters suffered with the 
troops because of the mud and rain. Several were 
nearly captured, and their early reports mirrored 
the confusion of the Chickasaw Bayou failure. The 
first accounts of the 29 December encounter ap- 
peared on 6 January 1863 and erroneously an- 
nounced the capture not only of the Bayou but of 
Vicksburg itself. Secretary of State William H. 
Seward, surveying the press accounts, disgustedly 
complained of their “confused and unsatisfactory” 
nature. It was not until 12 January that the truth 
came out; it was then reported that “General 
Sherman's repulse was complete.’> 

In their confusion, reporters had groped for the 
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truth, but had found only part of it. They were un- 
aware of the failure of the three-pronged plan and 
thus placed full blame for the debacle on Sherman. 
Even the consistently friendly Louisville Journal 
joined in, clipping a St. Louis Missouri Republican 
article accusing Sherman of underestimating the 
enemy and displaying “a lamentable ignorance of 
the character and extent of their defences.” The 
Chicago Tribune, though at first an advocate of mod- 
eration and objectivity, headlined a Vicksburg re- 
port: “A Fredricksburg in the West! Another National 
humiliation? More Blundering! Immense energy 
squandered! Heroism thrown away! Defeated, baf- 
fled, repulsed, disheartened!” It then called for 
Sherman’s dismissal and described him as “most 
bitterly hated.” There was no hope for Vicksburg’s 
capture, it concluded, until he was replaced. 

Other papers joined in, and press criticism of 
Sherman's battle performance was quickly mingled 
with attacks on his anti-press activities. His failure 
in battle was combined with accusations of his 
searching through mailbags and confiscating cor- 
respondents’ reports. The Cincinnati Gazette asked 
why he feared the truth.’ 

The attacks quickly became vicious, and the in- 
sanity charge, thought to be discredited by Shiloh 
and Memphis, was resurrected. The Louisville 
Journal, quoting the St. Louis Missouri Democrat, 
the newspaper identified with the powerful Francis 
Preston Blair family (one of whose sons was a gen- 
eral in Sherman’s command), reported a “reckless 
disregard of common prudence on the part of 
General Sherman and his advisers.” A “prudent gen- 
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eral” would have foreseen defeat in the Vicksburg 
circumstances. Franc B. Wilkie, “Galway” of the 
New York Times, said everyone could “see the mad- 
ness of Gen. Sherman” in his choice of attack sites. 
Obviously unaware of Grant’s and Banks’s failure 
to aid Sherman, a Times editorial concluded: 
“Sherman, who, during the war, has suffered an 
amazing variety of ups and downs, was anxious to 
reduce the great stronghold by his own unaided 
efforts. Hence the insane attack.” The Cincinnati 
Gazette took the final step. It quoted the Jackson 
(Miss.) Appeal (actually the Memphis Appeal then 
being published in Jackson) that Sherman was 
“confined to his state room perfectly insane.”? 
Sherman's failure at Vicksburg provided the op- 
portunity for the press to accuse him once more of 
insanity. Reporters combined his military and his 
anti-press activities, showing clearly that their crit- 
icisms were caused as much by one as by the other. 

Nowhere was this linkage more evident than in 
the New York Times columns of Franc B. Wilkie. In 
a 1 January 1863 dispatch, not published until 18 
January due to Sherman's mail interference, Wilkie 
made this point clearly. “Had the commanding 
General W. T. Sherman and his Staff, spent half the 
time and enterprise in the legitimate operations of 
their present undertaking, that they have in bully- 
ing correspondents, overhauling mailbags and prying 
into private correspondence, the country would not 
now have the shame of knowing that we have lately 
experienced one of the greatest and most disgrace- 
ful defeats of the war.” The next day, Wilkie supplied 
the coup de grace. He accused Sherman of being 
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“carried away by jealousy of other commanders.” 
He had “insane ambition.”? 

Wilkie did not limit his criticism to the com- 
manding general alone; he also attacked, by name, 
Sherman’s adjutant, Colonel J. H. Hammond. Since 
an adjutant’s task is to serve as his commander's 
right arm, Wilkie’s criticism of Hammond was an 
extension of his attack on Sherman. Hammond's 
reaction likewise reflected Sherman's attitude. 

In castigating Hammond, Wilkie again linked 
military failure with anti-press activities. He called 
Hammond “a man whose aptitude for sneaking, 
blusters and insult ... [qualified] him admirably 
for some business in which crawling under beds, 
listening at key-holes and eavesdropping generally 
... [were] the main peculiarities.” “Sherman’s gal- 
lantry in storming the heights above Chickasaw 
Bayou was only equalled by the gallantry of 
Hammond in his assault upon the mailbags.” 
“Sherman’s failure,” Wilkie ridiculed, was “counter- 
balanced by the success of Hammond.”!° 

The Adjutant’s reaction closely resembled 
Sherman's earlier comments against reporters. 
There was only one minor difference. Sherman al- 
ways talked of hanging reporters; Hammond 
threatened to shoot Wilkie. The reporter became 
justifiably frightened and asked a friend for help. 
He waited on board the transport, City of Madison, 
for this friend, Captain, later Colonel, Charles 
Morton, to secure him a pistol. Just then, 
Hammond entered the room. According to one ac- 
count, Hammond “glared ... with what seemed a 
diabolical expression, and a murderous look ap- 
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peared to fill his eyes.” Fortunately, a visibly shaken 
Wilkie remembered, Hammond turned and left im- 
mediately. In another account, Wilkie quoted a let- 
ter written by Colonel Morton some twenty-five 
years after the event. This account was even more 
dramatic. Morton said: “Among other things 
Hammond intimated that you were not a descen- 
dent of Adam, but that your origin might be deter- 
mined on the Darwinian theory. He also insisted in 
most vigorous language that you rivalled Ananias 
of ancient fame [a notorious liar in the Bible]. I 
remember that much of the profanity was original, 
and, as I then was a youngster, it was highly ap- 
preciated.” Wilkie, Morton remembered, chal- 
lenged Hammond to a duel, but an accord was 
reached through his mediation.!! 

The accuracy of these stories is perhaps not as 
important as the incident itself. Relations between 
reporters and military officers had indeed reached 
a low point when there were threats of shootings 
and fears for life. Sherman’s anti-press attitude al- 
lowed a situation of the worst magnitude to de- 
velop. Had Hammond actually shot Wilkie, Sherman 
would have been as guilty as if he had pulled the 
trigger himself. Violence or the threat of violence 
is the most ominous kind of censorship, and Sher- 
man’s attitude not only tolerated but actually en- 
couraged it. 

Wilkie was not alone in his strongly worded link- 
age of battle failure and anti-press success. Thomas 
W. Knox of the New York Herald wrote a scathing 
criticism of the Vicksburg failure which became the 
most controversial description of the affair. With 
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studied sarcasm, Knox wished Sherman and his 
staff had acted with as much energy against the 
enemy as they had against reporters. Then, 
Sherman would have been as successful against the 
Confederates as he had been against Knox's and 
other correspondents’ mailed reports. But, if the 
general felt he needed Knox’s letter to compose his 
battle report, he was welcome to it. Sherman was 
guilty of mismanagement, Knox continued, and he 
was now trying to prevent the North from learning 
about it. As part of the cover-up, he was even send- 
ing hospital boats away despite the agony this 
caused to his wounded men. “Insanity and ineffi- 
ciency have brought their result: let us have them 
no more. With another brain than that of General 
Sherman’s, we will drop this disappointment at our 
reverse, and feel certain of victory in the future.”!? 

Wilkie’s statement about Sherman's insane jeal- 
ousy and Knox’s comment about “another brain” 
were obvious references to another complicating 
factor in the Vicksburg affair. After the battle was 
over, Sherman was replaced as commander of the 
expeditionary force by Major General John 
McClernand. Seeing this occur, the press decided 
that Sherman had made his solo attack on Chicka- 
saw Bayou in order to try to forestall the change. 
Newsmen were unaware that McClernand, a lead- 
ing Illinois politician and highly successful troop 
recruiter, was receiving the command not because 
of any Sherman deficiencies but because Lincoln 
needed his continued support in the important 
Midwest. McClernand would have replaced 
Sherman no matter what had happened at 
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Vicksburg. His arrival under the best of circum- 
stances would have caused problems, but his ar- 
rival at this point only made matters worse. Grant 
and other West Pointers distrusted all political gen- 
erals while Sherman took the change personally. 

The press did not understand these subcurrents 
and simplistically equated Sherman's solo attack 
with the coming of McClernand. When the Illinois 
politician took command of the Vicksburg expedi- 
tionary force and captured Arkansas Post, utilizing 
plans already set in motion by Sherman, press con- 
fusion increased. Which general should receive 
credit for the victory, Sherman or McClernand? 
Most papers chose McClernand. Only the Cincinnati 
Commercial, now apparently fully converted to 
Sherman's cause, defended him. He should get the 
credit for Arkansas Post because the plan was his. 
The Commercial conceded that Sherman was 
“abrupt, haughty, and at times dogmatical, easily 
irritated and very free in giving his opinions,” but 
“this was his character.’ It did not negate his mili- 
tary competence.'3 

Sherman began worrying about press reaction 
immediately after the battle, even before any news 
accounts had appeared. He came on board Admiral 
D. D. Porter’s ship after the fighting’s completion 
looking “as if he had been grappling with the mud 
and got the worst of it.” He expressed his concern 
over the newspaper reports of the battle. He told 
the Admiral, a man he admired and trusted, that 
he had Jost 1700 men and “these infernal reporters 
... [would] publish all over the country their ri- 
diculous stories about Sherman being whipped 
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etc.” He also had a slight though unknown illness, 
he was angry over being replaced by McClernand, 
and he was furious about Army rumors that he was 
under arrest “for disobeying orders in attacking 
Vixburg [sic] with so small a command.”'* Sherman 
was again frustrated, and once more he became 
depressed. The publication of the damning press 
reports only made matters worse. The world knew 
of his failure, and his hoped-for success might again 
be proving to be as elusive as it had always been 
in the past. 

Again he lashed out, and once more newspapers 
bore the brunt of his criticism. He blamed reporters 
for his failure; so long as the government allowed 
Union armies to be “surrounded by such spies” as 
the press, no success was possible. He argued that 
the press was unsuccessfully trying to turn his sol- 
diers against him. How he wished he had been 
killed earlier in the war, so he would not have to 
face such problems again.!5 

Ellen Sherman agreed with her husband’s eval- 
uation of the Vicksburg press accounts, but she 
joined John Sherman in counseling moderation. 
She wrote: “if Satan had let all his imps loose upon 
a special mission of lying we could not have more 
false information’ in the newspapers. Still, she be- 
lieved he should stop trying to fight reporters; he 
“might as well attempt to control the whirlwind as 
the newspaper mania.’ !¢ 

Sherman was too angry and disappointed over 
the press criticism, the failure of the Vicksburg at- 
tack, and his replacement by McClernand to be con- 
ciliatory. He decided to use his still wide power to 
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try once and for all to silence the press and to place 
reporters completely under his control. He decided 
to court-martial a correspondent as a spy. He 
threatened to “banish” himself to some foreign 
country if Lincoln interfered with the trial’s 
sentence.!’ 

The accused was Thomas W. Knox, although it 
was obvious from the beginning that Franc B. 
Wilkie or any other reporter might just as easily 
have been chosen. The principle not the person was 
the issue. It was not a matter of trying one reporter; 
Sherman was attempting to suppress the entire 
corps of correspondents in the person of Knox. This 
was a court-martial of the northern press much 
more than it was merely a court-martial of a well- 
known correspondent of the powerful New York 
Herald. 

Knox had accompanied the Chickasaw Bayou 
expedition despite the publication of Sherman's 
order excluding all reporters. He had also been with 
the Sherman-McClernand expedition to Arkansas 
Post. He had becorne friendly with Frank Blair, a 
scion of the powerful Missouri Blairs, and had, 
along with Wilkie and Richard T. Colburn of the 
New York World, heard the politician-turned- 
general criticize his commanding officer. Later ru- 
mors credited Knox's critical article, at least in 
part, to Blair’s indiscreet talk.'!’ Knox potentially 
had a powerful sponsor, but it is unknown whether 
Sherman realized this when he decided to begin 
court-martial proceedings. 

When Sherman made his decision, Knox quickly 
learned of it. Rumors of the general's intentions, or 
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at least his anger, reached Knox, and, on | February 
1863 he tried to defuse the matter with an explan- 
atory letter to Sherman. He justified his presence 
on the Chickasaw Bayou expedition by his igno- 
rance of the exclusion order until after the flotilla 
had already reached the battle zone. Believing his 
detention had been ordered, he had gone to the 
battle field only twice. His account of the battle was 
“the correct history of the affair,” he insisted, even 
though it was based on “narrow channels of infor- 
mation. Since that time he had seen reports and 
battle plans, and he now realized he had previously 
“labored under repeated errors, and made in con- 
sequence several mis-statements.” He was sorry for 
the article and was now “fully convinced of your 
[Sherman's] prompt, efficient and judicious man- 
agement of the troops under your control from its 
[the battle’s] commencement to its close.” In an- 
other letter that same day, Knox even offered to 
correct the original article.'? He was either sincere 
in his efforts to present the truth, or else Sherman’s 
court-martial threat had frightened him. The sec- 
ond possibility seems the more probable. 
Sherman was not impressed with the reporter’s 
offers of retribution and ordered him arrested upon 
his appearance in the area. When Knox was brought 
before the general, he forgot his earlier contrition 
and displayed an unflinching cockiness. Sherman 
confronted him with the offending article and he 
replied: “Of course, General Sherman, I had no feel- 
ing against you personally, but you are regarded 
the enemy of our set, and we must in self-defense 
write you down. In any case, General Frank Blair 
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was “authority for most of ... [the] general and 
specific assertions.” 

Knox's reply further convinced Sherman of the 
correctness of his court-martial decision. But first, 
he wanted to make sure that Knox’s accusation 
against Blair was not true. While Knox was in the 
Provost Marshal’s hands, Sherman wrote Blair, out- 
lining Knox's accusation, and asking for an expla- 
nation. Blair hotly denied any wrongdoing. He had 
not meant anything he may have said in front of 
Knox to be construed as critical of anyone. 
Sherman quickly accepted Blair’s word and won- 
dered how “a white man [sic] could be so false as 
this fellow Knox ... a spy and infamous dog.”?! 
Obviously, Sherman did not want to battle the pow- 
erful Blairs at the same time he was court-mar- 
tialing Knox. He never pursued the suspicious 
circumstances any further. He wanted to suppress 
reporters, not fellow generals. 

In another series of letters, Sherman explained 
his motives for trying Knox as a spy. He assured 
Admiral Porter that he had no plan to shoot Knox. 
He simply wanted “to establish the principle that 
such people cannot attend our armies, in violation 
of orders, and defy us, publishing their garbled 
statements and defaming officers who are doing 
their best.” He wrote his brother-in-law that his 
purpose was “to establish the fact that all civilians 
whatsoever who follow an army are amenable to 
Military Law.” He told his brother that at issue was 
the Army’s ability to protect itself from internal 
spies.22, Sherman was hoping to establish a legal 
precedent. What happened to Knox was immaterial 
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compared to his desire to gain a legal instrument 
for keeping reporters away from all future military 
operations. In Sherman’s mind, spying was ob- 
viously not the reporters’ only sin; their attacks on 
Army officers were equally valid reasons for their 
damnation. 

The court-martial convened in Sherman's en- 
campment at Young's Point, Louisiana on 5 Feb- 
ruary 1863.23 Its president was Volunteer Brigadier 
General John M. Thayer, and it consisted of six 
other officers ranging from Colonel to Major. Cap- 
tain C. Van Rensselaer was the Judge Advocate (the 
prosecutor). Three charges were leveled against 
Knox: “Giving intelligence to the enemy, directly 
or indirectly”; “Being a spy’; and “Disobedience of 
orders.” 

The first charge contained two specifications. By 
accompanying the Chickasaw Bayou expedition 
and publishing an article which included names of 
commanders and the strength of one division, Knox 
was guilty of violating General Orders No. 67 which 
forbade the printing of any news “without the au- 
thority and sanction of the General in command.” 
Knox's article, it was alleged, indirectly gave the 
enemy an idea of the force's strength and violated 
the Fifty-Seventh Article of War which General 
Orders No. 67 had applied to such activity. 

The second charge’s two specifications accused 
Knox of boarding the steamer Continental despite 
the well publicized promulgation of Sherman’s 
General Orders No. 8. Knox was also accused of 
publishing “sundry and various false allegations 
and accusations against the Officers of the Army of 
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the United States, to the great detriment of the in- 
terest of the National Government and comfort of 
our enemies. A long section from the article in 
question was cited verbatim. 

The two specifications of the third charge claimed 
that Knox had “knowingly and willfully” disobeyed 
not only Sherman's exclusion order, but also War 
Department General Orders No. 67. 

After preliminary organizational business, Knox 
was brought before the tribunal on 7 February. He 
requested Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Woods as his 
defense counsel and accepted, without objection, 
the court-martial board. The charges and specifi- 
cations were then read to him. He pleaded “not 
guilty’ to the first specification of the third charge 
(that he “knowingly and willfully” violated 
Sherman's exclusion order), but refused to plead to 
anything else. Through his counsel, he pointed out 
technical defects in the charges and specifications, 
alleging in sum that they were too general to be 
legally valid. He cited various sections of military 
law, but the court sustained only one objection: the 
one to the second specification of the second charge 
(that he published false statements against Army 
officers and thus aided the enemy). Knox then 
pleaded not guilty to the remaining charges and 
specifications. He had successfully gained a minor 
victory in whittling the charges down. 

The prosecution opened its case on 10 February 
by calling Sherman to the stand. He was the pros- 
ecution’s only witness, actually its entire case. Van 
Rensselaer tried to delay the proceedings to await 
the arrival of newspapers allegedly in Admiral 
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Porter's possession, but the defense objected and 
was suStained. 

Sherman was on the stand for two days, but he 
presented little that was not already contained in 
the charges and specifications. His testimony was 
interrupted innumerable times by defense objec- 
tions to prosecution questions or Sherman's an- 
swers. Practically each time this happened, the 
court cleared the room for private deliberation. 
Consequently, the trial’s progress was slow. 

The prosecution contended, as presented in 
Sherman's answers, that the commanding general's 
personal observation and his spies proved that in- 
formation printed about the Union Army in north- 
ern newspapers regularly appeared in the southern 
press. The defense countered that this proved noth- 
ing. The existence of northern press material in 
southern newspapers, even if proven, was not rele- 
vant in this case. The prosecution had to prove that 
Knox's article had actually been copied and that 
the enemy had actually seen it. Suppositions about 
articles in general, even when corroborated, were 
irrelevant. 

When it came time for the defense counsel! to 
cross-examine Sherman, he asked only one ques- 
tion: the name of the commander of the Thirteenth 
Army Corps during the Chickasaw Bayou attack. 
Sherman answered: Grant. The prosecution quickly 
redirected, asking if Grant had been present with 
that portion of the thirteenth corps which had as- 
saulted the Vicksburg heights. Sherman said no and 
was excused. The prosecution made one more futile 
attempt to delay the trial to await the newspapers 
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from Porter, then introduced General Orders No. 
67, and rested its case. 

The defense now presented its side. Knox’s coun- 
sel, Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Woods, called upon 
the reporter's former school teacher Colonel Isaac 
Shepherd of the Third Missouri Infantry Regiment, 
Brigadier Generals Francis P. (Frank) Blair and 
Frederick Steele, and William E. Webb of the St. 
Louis Missouri Republican as character witnesses. 
All spoke in glowing terms of Knox’s loyalty and 
reliability. The defense also argued that General 
Orders No. 67 had been modified and reporters in 
McClellan’s army given permission to give details 
of a battle after the fighting was over. Knox's article 
had been written four days after the end of the 
Chickasaw Bayou fighting when Sherman’s army 
had already been twenty-five miles away. Finally, 
the defense argued, Knox had had a right to accom- 
pany the expedition despite Sherman's order, be- 
cause he had possessed a pass from Grant, the 
commander of the Thirteenth Army Corps, to which 
Sherman's expeditionary force belonged. 

These were all telling arguments, and the pros- 
ecution moved to undercut them by recalling 
Sherman. The commanding general said he had 
never seen Knox's pass from Grant, and McClellan's 
modification of General Orders No. 67 had never 
been “officially communicated” to him. He was un- 
aware of any other modifications. 

Except for his testimony and sending pertinent 
material about the trial to Grant so he might “see 
the truth amid the cloud of falsehood and defa- 
mation,” Sherman could not legally influence the 
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court proceedings any further. But they were al- 
ways on his mind. “Shall the orders of the War 
Department be respected? Or shall the press go on 
sweeping everything before it.... If the press can 
govern this country, let them fight the battles.” 
Friends and relatives tried to calm him, but his 
anger continued unabated. He inferred from the 
court’s periodic rulings that, in order to bring Knox 
within the jurisdiction of the Fifty-Seventh Article 
of War as promulgated in General Orders No. 67, 
the prosecution would have to prove that the enemy 
had actually read the offending article. He realized 
this was impossible and insisted that the common 
knowledge of the southern newspaper practice of 
publishing northern articles was enough to convict 
Knox. He lamented that the court was “more or less 
afraid of the press,” so chances for a favorable de- 
cision were slim.’4 

He remained depressed and continued to pour 
out his heart to relatives and friends. He blamed 
newspapers for the paralysis of the Army of the 
Potomac and for all the other failures of the war. 
The successful western battles, Arkansas Post and 
Forts Henry and Donelson, he said, had been pos- 
sible only because reporters had been kept away. 
Newspapers served no useful purpose; soldiers’ let- 
ters home kept the North sufficiently informed on 
the wars progress. His purpose in this trial as in 
all his anti-press activities was to try to eliminate 
a source of intelligence, leakage, and interofficer 
discord. His loyalty to the Union remained strong, 
but he would resign before he would kow-tow to 
reporters. He had learned an important lesson in 
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this war; he had to look more closely to his own 
interests and “less to the demands of the public, 
that ... [was] so ready to believe all that ... [was] 
infamous” of him. He told some old friends from 
California and St. Louis that he hoped they would 
remember him in case any suitable business ven- 
ture materialized.25 Once more, Sherman’s frustra- 
tion and depression made him think of quitting the 
Army. 

In the meantime, the court-martial was drawing 
to a close. On the morning of 14 February the de- 
fense and the prosecution presented their final ar- 
guments.26 Knox himself wrote the defense 
statement, but defense counsel Wood read it to the 
court. 

Knox's statement began by reminding the court 
of its duty to make a decision only on evidence 
presented during the trial and to find him guilty 
only when such evidence proved his guilt “beyond 
reasonable doubt.” Otherwise, the court had to find 
him innocent. The prosecution case, Knox said, had 
not proven his guilt. He had written the article in 
question, but McClellan’s modification of General 
Orders No. 67 (which, he said, applied to the entire 
Army) permitted the publication of unit’s and com- 
mander’s names after the completion of a battle. 
He had written his report four days after the battle 
when the Union Army was already twenty-five 
miles away from Vicksburg. 

Knox also insisted that the prosecution had not 
proven several major contentions: that he had writ- 
ten his battle account to inform the enemy; that the 
article’s content was dangerous; and that the enemy 
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had seen it. The prosecution had never even proven 
that any New York Herald had ever reached enemy 
hands. “The fact that a thing might possibly happen 
does not prove or tend to prove that it has happened.” 

Sherman's General Orders No. 8 had not applied 
to him, Knox continued, even if the prosecution had 
proven he had been aware of it. The order prevented 
only those in the service of the United States or the 
transports from writing anything for publication. 
Others were excluded from being on board. Since 
he had a pass from Grant, who knew he was a re- 
porter, this permission was his sufficient authority 
for writing the article. 

The defense witnesses had shown him, Knox con- 
cluded, to be a man of character and loyalty. He 
felt mortified at having his patriotism questioned, 
but he stood ready to make necessary corrections 
in an admittedly error-laden article. He left the ver- 
dict confidently in the hands of the court, “men 
without fear and without reproach.” He felt sure 
“that humble as is his station and high as is the 
character and position of his accuser, his every right 
will be protected and justice will be done him.” 

After a brief recess, the Judge Advocate, Captain 
C. Van Rensselaer, presented the prosecution side. 
In a highly organized presentation, he listed the 
letter, Knox’s admission he wrote it, and the fact 
that Sherman had not authorized it as evidence 
against Knox. The reporter's presence on a military 
transport, without Sherman's permission and in 
violation of the officially promulgated General Or- 
ders No. 67 and No. 8, was also part of the evidence. 
Finally, Sherman, “who from custom and necessity 
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had had every means of knowing,” was sure that 
material from the northern press “very often” ap- 
peared in southern newspapers. 

The key point, Van Rensselaer said, was that Gen- 
eral Orders No. 67 had to be interpreted. The sec- 
tion which read “shall reach the enemy” really 
meant “may or might reach the enemy.” “There is 
a general presumption in capital cases that a person 
intends whatever is the natural and probable con- 
sequence of his actions.” A newspaper man who 
writes an article containing information useful to 
the enemy ina paper known to be read by the enemy 
is guilty of leaking secrets. His intent, unless he can 
prove otherwise, is to aid the enemy. 

Knox's defense, the Judge Advocate argued, was 
inadequate. Protestations of his character were ir- 
revelant. McClellan’s modification of General Or- 
ders No. 67, the so-called Notice to a Correspondent, 
had no validity in any western army. Sherman's 
General Orders No. 8 superceded everything that 
had come before it. Possession of a pass from Grant 
was equally specious; a pass kept in a pocket was 
useless and, besides, Knox’s pass had been su- 
perceded by competent military authority (i.e. 
Sherman) sometime after its issuance. 

Finally, the prosecution argued, public safety re- 
quired the strict enforcement of all pertinent rules 
and regulations 


The discipline of military powers and authority is 
claimed to have been violated. It must be sustained. The 
safety of our Army is claimed to have been endangered: it 
should be secured. 


The interests of our cause are claimed to have been im- 
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perilled [sic]: they should be placed where the hand of 
danger cannot reach. 


With closing arguments completed, the court 
went into closed session. Four days later it found 
Knox not guilty of the first and second charges; he 
was not guilty of violating the Fifty-Seventh Article 
of War. He was guilty of the third charge, but, as 
for the specification that he violated Sherman's or- 
der by accompanying the expedition, the court 
ruled “the facts proven as stated, but attaches no 
criminality thereto.” Knox was ordered outside 
Army lines under threat of arrest.?’ 

Sherman became livid and wrote to Grant's 
Adjutant demanding that he send the verdict through 
channels to the General-in-chief for review. Two 
specific aspects of the decision particularly angered 
him. He argued that the court’s statement, seeing 
no criminality in Knox's presence with the expe- 
dition despite Sherman's order, inferred “that a 
commanding officer has no right to prohibit citi- 
zens from accompanying a military expedition, or 
if he does, such citizens incur no criminality by 
disregarding such command.” Secondly, he pro- 
tested the court’s decision that Knox's article had 
provided the Confederates with no information. It 
was impossible to track a particular article down 
behind enemy lines, but it was legally sufficient to 
note that their press was full of clippings from 
northern newspapers. “I believe,” he concluded, 
“this cause [freedom of the press] has lost us mil- 
lions of money, thousands of lives, and will continue 
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to defeat us to the end of time, unless some remedy 
be devised.”8 

Sherman vented his emotions further in letters 
to his family. He threatened to quit the Army in 
disgust over the court-martial’s decision. He wor- 
ried his father-in-law/foster-father, Thomas Ewing, 
so much that Ewing wrote his son, a member of 
Sherman's staff, urging him to impress on Sherman 
that his resignation “would be a terrible mortifi- 
cation to his family and a triumph to his enemies.” 
Hugh Ewing wrote back that Sherman seemed con- 
tent and displayed no thoughts of resignation.?? As 
always, Sherman's letters home were a way of 
letting off steam. 

Toward the end of February, Sherman’s anger 
seemed to be abating because he promised his wife 
he would no longer try to exclude the “buzzards of 
the press” from his camp. But this proved illusory. 
The reception of a series of letters whose anti-press 
tone rivaled his own stimulated him again. 
General Edward Ord wrote him that a dying 
Democratic Party, in its attempt to preserve itself, 
had purchased a number of Ohio and Indiana news- 
papers. Any general who opposed the Democrats 
would be flattened. Ellen Sherman suspected Ord 
of secessionist leanings and urged her husband to 
ignore him, but then she threw off her own mod- 
eration and encouraged him to sue the St. Loutis 
Missouri Democrat and the Cincinnati Gazette. 
Sherman again ignored such advice, but this did 
not prevent him from making some foolish state- 
ments of his own. He predicted Jefferson Davis 
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planned to win the war by spending “a few thou- 
sand of dollars” to take over the northern press. 
Newspapers had defeated him and they would de- 
stroy the nation, he said. “Napoleon himself would 
have been defeated with a free press.”°° 

While Sherman was raving against the decision 
(losing sight of the fact that Knox, after all, had 
been banished), newspapers maintained a discreet 
silence. Even the New York Herald did not support 
its own reporter. Only three papers commented on 
the case in any depth, and one, the Washington 
Chronicle, even took Sherman's side. (John 
Sherman provided it with pertinent correspon- 
dence.) The New York Tribune said this case indi- 
cated that Sherman seemed determined to prove 
that the allegations of his insanity were true. But 
it said nothing further. The St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican’s reporter William E. Webb, one of Knox’s 
character witnesses, described the court-martial as 
a test case to see “whether military power” could 
be used “for the gratification of private malice” and 
whether “just criticism [would] be suppressed.” 
Knox had been the victim of an “arbitrary arrest,”?! 
but the court's decision had vindicated him and 
the press. 

The Missouri newspaper soon changed its posi- 
tion. Despite the fact that it was still sniping at 
Sherman as late as 25 February, it did a complete 
turnabout on 15 March. With the fervor of a convert, 
probably brought to the fount of truth by Sherman’s 
St. Louis friends, the Missouri Republican ran a se- 
ries of editorials echoing Sherman’s position on the 
Knox case. The newspaper warned its readers to 
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remember that reporters often endangered their 
lives to publish “a startling item of intelligence in 
advance of a rival contemporary.” Such an attitude 
was an obvious threat to successful military oper- 
ations. At Vicksburg, reporters had violated General 
Orders No. 67 by accompanying the expedition and 
then publishing information of value to the enemy. 
It made no sense to criticize Sherman because, after 
learning the facts, even a correspondent “who was 
one of the harshest critics” (obviously Knox) had 
admitted his error. As in Kentucky, the truth about 
Vicksburg would “bring confusion to his [Sher- 
man’s} detractors and award him the approval of 
all calm and unbiased minds.” Had he captured 
Vicksburg, that which was “now berated as insanity 
would have been extolled as patriotism.” 

Northern newspapers, then, virtually ignored the 
obviously ominous court-martial of a reporter. 
Newspapers may have considered this incident an 
aberration and decided to ignore it; but, consid- 
ering Sherman's reputation and the government 
efforts at censorship, this Knox case could well have 
been a precedent for more effective future press re- 
strictions. T. A. Post of the New York Tribune warned 
his editor of just this possibility. He said that 
Sherman viewed the Knox trial as a “precedent,” 
hoping to gag the press by prosecuting any reporter 
who criticized any military man. He hoped the 
Tribune would, at least, treat Knox fairly.3 The 
Tribune, like most papers, apparently feared reper- 
cussions and remained silent. 

Despite Sherman's anger over the court-martial’s 
leniency, he had actually won a major victory. Knox 
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had been banished, and newspapers offered no ef- 
fective protest. Sherman had accomplished at least 
part of his aim. In the future, newspapers would 
treat him carefully and, thereby, allow him more 
leeway to thwart them. He now had the advantage, 
although, in his anger, he did not realize it. At least, 
though, he was rid of Knox. Or so it seemed. 

In Washington, several reporters decided to try 
to help their banished colleague. Though their 
newspapers had not defended Knox in print, they 
drew up a memorial contending that Knox's loyalty 
and the obsolescence of the Article of War in ques- 
tion were grounds for reversing the banishment 
sentence. Two newspaper men and the congres- 
sional delegate from Knox's prewar residence, 
Colorado, presented the memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln. The two reporters were Albert D. 
Richardson of the New York Tribune, Knox’s old col- 
league, and James M. Mitchell of the New York 
Times. Lincoln received the delegation warmly and 
traded stories with Richardson, a prewar acquaint- 
ance. He said he was willing to “serve” any loyal 
journalist at any time, but, for the present, the na- 
tion's generals were even more important than the 
president. He wanted “to do nothing whatsoever 
which ... [could] possibly embarass [sic] any of 
them.” But he would write a letter on Knox’s behalf. 
Richardson, who had engaged the president in an 
animated discussion of the case, was forced to give 
in. “There was too much irresistible good sense in 
this to permit any further discussion.” Reporter 
Mitchell agreed. Lincoln had effectively but gra- 
ciously sidetracked the delegation.*4 
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Lincoln composed the letter in front of the dele- 
gation on a document littered table; it was a mas- 
terpiece of evasion. Addressed to “whom it may 
concern, it said that, since General Thayer, the 
President of the Court-Martial board, and “many 
other respectable persons” including General 
McClernand were “of the opinion that Mr. Knox's 
offense was technical rather than wilfull [sic] 
wrong, Knox could proceed to Grant’s camp. It 
was Grant, however, who would have to decide 
whether Knox could remain.35 Lincoln thus molli- 
fied the reporters without giving the military cause 
for anger. 

Lincoln's letter was quickly sent to Knox and, 
armed with it, he arrived at Grant’s camp at the 
beginning of April. Grant read the letter and, in 
reply, wrote a stinging indictment of the reporter. 
He would not allow him to stay unless Sherman 
agreed. Knox immediately wrote to Sherman and 
enclosed Lincoln's letter. He told Sherman that 
Grant had no objection to his return if Sherman 
agreed. “Without referring in detail to past occur- 
rences,’ Knox expressed his “regret at the want of 
harmony between portions of the Army and the 
Press” and hoped for better relations in the future. 
Sherman's “favor in the matter... [would] be duly 
appreciated” by himself and the paper he 
represented.% 

Sherman exploded. He regretted that Thayer and 
McClernand regarded Knox's actions “as mere tech- 
nical offenses” and reminded Knox of his comments 
about the necessity for reporters to attack all those 
who stood in the way of the “fraternity” and of his 
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assertion that the press had the right to publish 
false news. He then totally rejected Knox's appeal: 


Come with sword or musket in your hand, prepared to 
share with us our fate, in sunshine and storm, in prosperity 
and adversity, in plenty and scarcity and I will welcome 
you as brother and associate. But come as you now do 
expecting me to ally the honor and reputation of my coun- 
try and my fellow soldiers with you, as the representative 
of the press, which you yourself say makes so slight a dif- 
ference between truth and falsehood, and my answer is, 
Never.” 


Knox understood the hopelessness of his cause 
and soon moved to the Eastern theater of the war 
where he reported other military engagements in- 
cluding the battle of Gettysburg. In later life, he 
travelled widely, wrote over forty books about his 
experiences, and was awarded the Siamese Order 
of the White Elephant for one of these travelogues. 
In one book he urged that in future wars reporters 
be protected from wrathful generals by making 
them part of the military establishment. In retro- 
spect, he felt his “litthe quarrel with General 
Sherman .. . [had] proved ‘a blessing in disguise.’ ” 
Had Sherman not banished him, he would certainly 
have accompanied reporters Richardson, Browne, 
and Colburn in their attempt to sneak past the 
Vicksburg batteries. Their boat was blown out of 
the water, they were all captured, and spent twenty 
months in a Confederate prison.*8 

Thus, Sherman was successful in keeping Knox 
out and establishing the precedent, with Lincoln's 
tacit acknowledgement, that a journalist could only 
accompany a military unit if he was acceptable to 
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the field commander’ (later called accredidation). oa 
Despite this precedent-s settling victory, Sherman 
was still angry and continued to lash out at re- 
porters and those who in any way had disagreed 
with his court-martial stand. He blamed Thayer's 
support for Knox as a repayment for an earlier 
newspaper eulogy. As for McClernand, “he would 
sign the death warrant of his son for a newspaper 
puff.” “Knox is simply nobody,” he wrote, “but he 
represents the Press, and as such expects to rule the 
country. Lincoln had to make a choice: rule the 
New York Herald or be ruled by it. Either newspa- 
pers were controlled, or constitutional government 
was finished. He was “no enemy to freedom of 
thought, freedom of the ‘press’ and speech,” he said 
unconvincingly, “but in all controversies there ... 
[was] a time [when] discussion ... [had to] cease 
and action begin.” “All I propose to say is that Mr. 
Lincoln and the press may, in the exercise of their 
glorious prerogative, tear our country and armies 
to tatters; but they shall not insult me with im- 
punity in my own camp. %9 

Sherman was in an ugly mood. When he learned 
about the three reporters being blown out of the 
Mississippi waters near Vicksburg, he supposedly 
said: “Good! Now we'll have news from hell before 
breakfast.” The government refusal to face the real- 
ity of the military-press situation as he saw it was 
exasperating. His letters home were so harsh that 
his wife warned him not to commit any “act of 
violence” and be “charged with the life of a poor 
wretch unfit for earth.”*° Again he was simply vent- 
ing his frustrations, but these letters showed the 
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intensity of his continued hatred for reporters and 
his unwillingness to recognize that they might have 
a role to play in the war effort. 

It must be remembered, too, that “the camp 
around Vicksburg could not have been improved 
upon as a breeding place for irascibility.” Grant, 
Sherman, and their Union forces were bogged down 
trying to build canals to divert the Mississippi River 
and cause it to flow in a new channel distant from 
Vicksburg’s imposing heights. The work was hard, 
dirty, and monotonous with little diversion to break 
the routine. When one such diversion developed for 
Sherman, it only intensified his press hatred. He 
was meeting with Confederate officers to discuss an 
exchange of prisoners, and Union troops were using 
the opportunity to secretly set up batteries near 
Vicksburg. To Sherman’s disgust, the Memphis 
press divulged the secret. At one of the parlays, a 
Confederate coyly asked Sherman not to fire the 
supposedly secret batteries that evening, because 
he was going to a party and did not want to be 
disturbed. Grant suppressed the culprits, the 
Memphis Bulletin and Argus, but this action did not 
satisfy Sherman. He continued to insist that total 
exclusion of noncombatants from Army camps was 
the only way to prevent the leakage of such infor- 
mation in the future.*! 

The court-martial of Reporter Thomas W. Knox 
is the only recorded military trial of a newspaper 
man in American history. It oko acee 
William T. Sherman's animosity toward reporters 
had evolved into a belief that such action was es- 
sential to the war effort. Knox symbolized the entire 
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northern press corps. Sherman was not concerned 
with Knox as much as he was determined to estab- 
lish a legal precedent for excluding all newspaper 
reporters from battle areas. He believed that any 
war news, no matter how trivial, aided the enemy; 
therefore none should appear in the newspapers. At 
least, an effective system of censorship was essen- 
tial to prevent the publication of information dan- 
gerous to Union arms. Since his definition of 
information valuable to the enemy was so broad 
and included any criticism of military men, prac- 
tically nothing about the war could be printed. 
Sherman hoped in this trial to gain the power to 
control the press totally. His position was in direct 
conflict with the Bill of Rights guarantee of freedom 
of the press. He was arguing that the military had 
the right and duty to prevent the publication of all 
war news. Total censorship, as defined by the mil- 
itary, had to be instituted in order to wage war 
effectively. A democracy could only fight a war by 
eliminating (not merely regulating) part of its 
creed, freedom of the press. The Constitution was 
not only to be “put on the shelf” for the war's du- 
ration, it was to be fundamentally altered. Para- 
doxically, Sherman's anti-press views were a threat 
to the document, the Constitution, he so revered 
and in whose defense he fought. What made the 
situation even more dangerous was his inability to 
recognize this fact. 

The newspapers’ reaction to the Knox trial, more 
correctly their lack of reaction, indicates that 
Sherman had successfully frightened them. News- 
papers, which had again called Sherman insane for 
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his part in the Chickasaw Bayou debacle, were now 
silent at the sacrifice of one of their number and 
the threat to their collective safety. Sherman was 
unhappy over the court-martial decision because 
he had not been able to establish the all-encom- 
passing precedent he had sought. Judging by the 
newspaper silence, however, he had been more suc- 
cessful than he realized. He had established the 
precedent of military accredidation of newsmen 
and had so frightened reporters that they made lit- 
tle protest. The Knox court-martial was a turning 
point in the relations between Sherman and news- 
men. Up to this point he had feared reporters; now 
they feared him. He had not gained a total victory, 
but what happened was significant nonetheless. 
Sherman had pushed his anti-press views to their 
logical conclusion—use of military power to ex- 
clude reporters completely and establish total cen- 
sorship. While he failed to achieve this aim in the 
court-martial, he later succeeded during his famous 
marches. His failure to gain the legal precedent he 
felt he needed proved no barrier to the successful 
implementation of his anti-newspaper views in the 
future. 

No one had ever court-martialed a reporter be- 
fore and no one would do it in the future, not even 
during the often hysterical days of World War I nor 
during the bitter days of the Vietnam conflict. No 
government official ever dared do what Sherman 
did; yet, Sherman’s court-martial of a reporter re- 
mains a symbol of the danger war always causes 
for the Bill of Rights. The most ominous fact is that, 
throughout the trial and the commentary that fol- 
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lowed, the Constitution was never mentioned by 
Sherman or the press. Personal not constitutional 
considerations were the main issue, even though 
the First Amendment was on trial with Knox. 
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6 
The March Minus Reporters 


As sprING 1863 turned into summer, the Vicksburg 
siege continued. The increasingly hot, sticky weather 
made the dull backbreaking work of canal and 
trench digging correspondingly more exhausting. 
Progress was slow; Vicksburg seemed more im- 
pregnable each day as the Mississippi River refused 
to be diverted to a new channel by Federal shovels. 
Spirits were low, and confusion was rampant. 
Union forces seemed incapable of capturing the 
Gibraltar on the Mississippi. 

Newspapers mirrored this uncertainty. Through- 
out that spring, contradictory rumors filled news- 
papers columns. As early as 22 April 1863, the New 
York Herald reported the Confederate evacuation of 
Vicksburg. On 25 May it headlined: “Vicksburg is 
Ours.” On the twenty-seventh, it admitted its mis- 
take, but two days later again reported rumors of 
Vicksburg’s capture, only to have to retract the fol- 
lowing week.! 

This press confusion continued into the summer 
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months. Reporters did not understand Grant’s bril- 
liant maneuver resulting in the 4 July surrender of 
Vicksburg. Even the exact date of that besieged 
city’s fall was at first unclear. The first news of 
Vicksburg’s capture reached the North by the most 
roundabout route. The Louisville Journal's experi- 
ence was typical. On 4 July 1863 the Journal re- 
ported under a 2 July Baltimore heading that the 
Philadelphia Inquirer bulletin board had announced 
the Navy Yard’s discovery of Vicksburg’s capture. 
But, even this circuitous announcement was pre- 
mature. The North did not receive definitive con- 
firmation of the 4 July surrender until 8 July. 
Newspapers, so often wrong in the past, now used 
headlines like: “Vicksburg is Ours Without Doubt!” 
and “The Good News Fully Confirmed.”? 
Newspaper space about Vicksburg was sparse 
compared to the fanfare accorded Gettysburg, the 
battle in southeastern Pennsylvania that occurred 
at the same time. Sherman's name was seldom seen, 
his subordinate role under Grant and his recent 
encounters with Knox apparently limiting his ap- 
peal to reporters. Because newspapers said so little 
about him and his army, Sherman made few com- 
ments about reporters. When he did, however, it 
was typically hostile. He wrote Grant to congrat- 
ulate him on the victory and said that, except for 
their friendship, he “would be tempted to follow 
the example of ... [his] standard enemies of the 
press in indulging in wanton flattery.” Instead, he 
warned Grant against such plaudits. Grant's suc- 
cess in defeating “a brave but deluded enemy .. 
(had been] more eloquent than the most gorgeous 
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oratory of an [Edward] Everett” and spoke for itself 
without need for flattery. 

Sherman was now part of a major success, a Cir- 
cumstance made doubly sweet by the press igno- 
rance which surrounded it. Unfortunately, he had 
little time to savor the circumstance. He felt ex- 
hausted and suffered either from an injury or an 
illness. Precisely what the problem was is unknown, 
but it was sufficiently serious to cause Lincoln to 
express concern and Ellen Sherman to send a Notre 
Dame priest. The Cincinnati Gazette and the New 
York Tribune reported his death in New Orleans 
while having his leg amputated, although the 
Tribune later said he was actually in Newport, 
Rhode Island.4 

Whatever the problem, and perhaps it was simply 
camp rumor or wishful thinking on the part of re- 
porters, Sherman's family paid him a two-month 
visit in late August. He enjoyed their company and 
took them on tours of the battle sites. In early Oc- 
tober, disaster struck. Nine-year-old Willie, 
Sherman’s favorite, became ill with typhoid fever 
and died on his way home. Sherman blamed him- 
self for exposing his son to typhoid germs; Ellen 
shared in the guilt feelings. For months, the tragedy 
stayed with them both, Sherman seeing his dead 
son whether “Sleeping—walking—everywhere.’® 

Fortunately, the months of post-Vicksburg inac- 
tivity ended, and Sherman kept his promise to Hal- 
leck that his son’s death would not “divert .. . [his] 
mind from the duty ...he owe[d] .. . his country.”6 
In October when Grant was made commander 
of the Western theater, Sherman was promoted to 
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Grant's former position, as commander of the Army 
of the Tennessee. His place in the Army hierarchy 
was secure despite the recent controversies of 
Chickasaw Bayou and the Knox court-martial. 

It did not take him long to brandish his increased 
power before newspaper reporters. He saw a news- 
paper column he considered improper and fired off 
a letter to S. A. Hurlbut, Sixth Army Corps com- 
mander in Memphis, to warn newspapers there not 
to publish “too much nonsense.” “No anonymous 
letters, no praise or censure of officers, no discus- 
sion of the policy and measures of the Government 
without [sic] the article is reviewed by the com- 
manding officer at Memphis, and [the] editor 
[made] responsible for the general tenor of extracts 
of other papers.” Hurlbut issued the grammatically 
garbled order, but Sherman still fumed. He told a 
subordinate of his intention to “stop all such trash 
hereafter from originating in Memphis.” Not sat- 
isfied with subordinates’ admonitions he twice 
warned editors of the Memphis Bulletin personally 
and with obvious relish: 


Now I am again in authority over you, and you must heed 
my advice. Freedom of speech and freedom of the Press, 
precious relics of former history, must not be construed 
too largely. You must print nothing that prejudices gov- 
ernment or excites envy, hatred, and malice in a com- 
munity. Persons in office or out of office must not be 
flattered or abused. Don’t publish an account of any skir- 
mish, battle or movement of an army unless the name of 
the writer is given in full and printed. I wish you success, 
but my first duty is to maintain “order and harmony.” 


Memphis newspapers had the right to criticize the 
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government, he continued, if they did it “in the 
proper spirit and [in a manner] designed to do 
good.” The formula for newspaper success was to 
tell the truth, aim to do good, and not cause re- 
sentment. Business should be encouraged, the past 
narrated, and, “when wel] authenticated,” the pres- 
ent discussed.’ 

These nebulous statements, doubly ominous be- 
cause of their imprecise nature, worried the Bulletin 
and its editor immediately asked for a clarification. 
Sherman was happy to oblige, and his answer 
showed clearly that he had not developed a cohesive 
philosophy on a subject which was consuming so 
much of his time and energy. He frankly admitted 
that he did not have a clear definition of freedom 
of the press. He believed in it all right, “in freedom 
as near absolute as. ..[ was] consistent with safety.” 
At the same time, he believed press freedom had to 
be limited to prevent evil. Both in peacetime as in 
war, newspapers had responsibilities as well as free- 
doms. During war, the press, like everything else in 
society, had to be subordinated to the war effort. 
The president, “by his army and navy must control 
all the physique and morals of the nation to restore 
such peace and quiet as will enable the courts to 
resume their sway. Until courts were restored, the 
military had to provide law or else anarchy would 
ensue. “Nature abhors anarchy.” Once the conflict 
was over, military control should end, and press 
freedom, like everything else, could then be re- 
stored to normal. During war, however, he empha- 
sized that press freedoms had to be tightly 
controlled.’ 
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These statements show Sherman’s complete ad- 
herence to total war and his belief that, in fighting 
a war, organization for victory was the only matter 
of importance. Nothing, not even the Bill of Rights, 
could be allowed to stand in the way of triumph. 
Sherman was clearly an adherent of the view that 
in crisis the Constitution had to be set aside. The 
survival of authority, what a later generation would 
call “law and order,” was more important to him 
than the continuation of basic civil rights. He be- 
lieved that press privileges might particularly be 
curtailed because he thought newspapers per- 
formed no essential function. The people were able 
to learn enough about the war from soldiers’ letters 
home and from commanders official reports. News- 
papers, therefore, were redundant and their 
suppression, even their elimination, would cause 
no hardship to anyone but newsmen. 

Sherman's strong statements to the Memphis 
Bulletin were only the most obvious manifestations 
of a renewed policy of newspaper restriction. He 
screwed the clamp of censorship down tightly. The 
New York Herald complained that “all news of mili- 
tary operations in that quarter ... [was] contra- 
band.” Reporters feared his wrath and gave him a 
wide berth. Even Henry Villard, his nighttime com- 
panion in the Kentucky telegraph office, avoided 
him. “In the face of these fulminations [letters to 
the Bulletin], it naturally seemed the part of discre- 
tion to keep away,’ Villard later explained.’ Con- 
sequently, Sherman received little press notice. He 
took part in the battle of Chattanooga and strength- 
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ened Ambrose Burnside at Knoxville, but these ac- 
tivities were not covered in any depth. 

He continued to grieve over his son’s death, and 
his wife sent him nearly hysterical letters of grief 
and guilt on the same subject. Fortunately, he was 
able to avoid serious depression. He took Christmas 
leave in December 1863 and visited his family into 
January, and this helped.'® The respite allowed him 
to prepare himself physically and emotionally for 
the hard months that lay ahead. 

Even as he rested during the Christmas break he 
did not relax his anti-press bias. It was suggested 
to him that he commission John Sherman's 
secretary, Cincinnati Commercial reporter, Joseph 
McCullagh, to write a biography. His answer was 
sharp. The final stages of the war would determine 
the heroes, and “Newspaper puffs, & self-written 
biographies ... [would] then be ridiculous carica- 
tures.” Expressing a confidence not often with him, 
he said he believed that, next to Grant, he was the 
leading officer on the Mississippi. He needed no 
court historian.!! 

When he returned to Tennessee, he continued his 
harsh censorship. In late January and early Feb- 
ruary 1864 he undertook a raid through Mississippi, 
cutting a swath of destruction from Vicksburg, 
through Jackson, to Meridian. He entered Missis- 
sippis capital on 4 February and was in Meridian 
ten days later. Newspaper reporters were aware of 
his expedition, but Sherman concealed its precise 
nature and his exact whereabouts from them. At 
first, reporters blamed their lack of hard news on 
the need for military secrecy, but they soon dropped 
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that ploy and began to try to pinpoint Sherman's 
location. They placed him at such widely scattered 
points as Marietta, Georgia, Selma, Alabama, and 
Mobile. The New York Herald said he was “getting 
along swimmingly,” his expedition being the “bold- 
est of the war.” The tone changed when newspapers 
realized they had been hoodwinked. The New York 
Herald now called the “bold movement” merely an 
“extended reconnaissance,’ and moaned: “The anx- 
iety to know something about General Sherman’s 
whereabouts and safety has become intense.” News- 
papers admitted Sherman had completely con- 
cealed his activities from their reporters.'2 

Sherman had fully accomplished his long desired 
aim to impose a total embargo on news from his 
Army, and he reacted to this success with uncon- 
cealed delight. His expedition, he wrote, “certainly 
baffled the sharp ones of the Press and stampeded 
all Alabama.” “Had I tolerated a corps of News- 
paper men how could I have made that March a 
success? Am I not right? And does not the world 
now see it?’'3 What had previously been a hotly 
stated supposition was now a confirmed fact as far 
as Sherman was concerned. He would guarantee 
his military success, if he could keep reporters 
away. 

In March 1864 Sherman took command of the 
entire Division of the Mississippi when Grant was 
called east to direct Union fortunes in that theater 
of the war. The press must have realized that sooner 
or later something like this would happen, but 
newsmen still reacted to the news with shock. 
Where previously they had devoted so much space 
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to the Meridian expedition, now they remained si- 
lent on Sherman's promotion. In the days imme- 
diately before the announcement, W. F. G. Shanks 
of the New York Herald had supported the appoint- 
ment of Don Carlos Buell. When Sherman gained 
the post, Shanks said nothing.'* The press was ob- 
viously unhappy at Sherman's good fortune but 
apparently decided that the wisest response was 
silence rather than denunciation. It made no sense 
to continue to antagonize the man who controlled 
reporters fortunes in the entire western theater. 

Sherman made no comment on this press silence. 
He accompanied Grant as far north as Cincinnati, 
and the two men spent their time together coor- 
dinating plans for future military operations. Grant 
continued on to Washington, while Sherman paid 
his wife and family a visit. He also received a warn- 
ing. His Senator brother counseled him to be more 
careful than ever now that he held sucha prominent 
position. He had to maintain “utter disregard of 
flattery and clamor.’'® John Sherman worried about 
his brother's anti-press activities and his recurring 
attacks on politicians, the Lincoln administration 
in particular. He must have known that his brother 
would again ignore his advice, but at least he could 
feel satisfied that he had tried. 

It was obvious that Sherman would not lower his 
voice simply because he now had a position of in- 
creased authority. In the past, the more authority 
he had had, the more firmly he had acted against 
his press enemies. The same thing happened again; 
he quickly took action against newspapers and any- 
one friendly to them. He wrote a threatening letter 
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to a subordinate he suspected of passing informa- 
tion to reporters. “If my dispatches to you reach the 
public and the enemy again vou will regret it all 
the days of your life.” When he saw a Louisville 
Journal editorial warning of a “general and most 
formidable invasion of Kentucky,” he told the com- 
mander there that “rumor and nonsense of that 
sort’ had to stop. He promised to stop it at the front 
even if he had to “banish all the [newspaper] 
tribe.”' 

As before, he tried his best to keep his word. While 
he prepared for his drive against Atlanta, he si- 
multaneously worked to frustrate reporters. He 
commandeered the railroads between Louisville 
and Nashville and issued a standing order to keep 
all “sickly sycophantic meddling” civilians off. If 
there was any doubt whom he meant, he dispelled 
it by curtly refusing reporter W. F. G. Shanks’s re- 
quest for a railroad pass and bluntly answering a 
similar inquiry from the Christian Commission by 
saying “There is more need of gunpowder and oats 
than any moral or religious instruction. 7 

Sherman was not convinced that this order 
would suffice to keep reporters and other unwanted 
civilians away, so he attempted to gain authority 
for the ultimate deterrent. He asked the Judge 
Advocate General for the power to approve the 
death sentence in the field, arguing that he needed 
it to counteract spies and guerrillas. He promised 
justice for all because he believed “the veriest de- 
mon should have a hearing and a trial.’'§ Fortu- 
nately for reporters and southern civilians, Sherman 
never gained this authority. But the message was 
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clear; Sherman's anti-press fixation, bolstered by 
the success of the Meridian expedition, had now 
evolved to the point of attempting to legitimatize 
his oft-repeated threat to hang reporters as spies. 
He was firmly convinced that Army victories would 
be assured if the press was excluded. If the death 
sentence would insure censorship, it was just as 
appropriate as any other method. 

Sherman began his move against Atlanta on 6 
May 1864, the same day Grant began his Wilderness 
Campaign against Lee in Virginia. Union armies 
were moving in a coordinated giant pincer move- 
ment which would achieve Confederate defeat 
within one year. Sherman had prepared himself and 
his army well. He again excluded newsmen, but, 
once more, several managed to attach themselves, 
anyway. Still, Sherman imposed such total secrecy 
on his plans and activities that rumors began cir- 
culating that he was even opposed to his Army send- 
ing and receiving mail. To clear up this 
misconception, he issued a circular on 20 May 
heartily encouraging mail. Unlike later believers in 
military censorship, he did not include soldiers’ 
mail home as a threat to military secrecy. What he 
opposed was: 


the maintenance of that class of men who will not take a 
musket and fight, but follow an army to pick up news for 
sale, speculating upon a species of information dangerous 
to the army and to our cause, and who are more used to 
bolster up idle and worthless officers than to notice the 
hard working and meritorious whose modesty is generally 
equal to their courage, and who scorn to seek the cheap 
flattery of the press.! 
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Most of Sherman’s staff, including his brother-in- 
law Hugh Ewing, disagreed with this circular, while 
the Cincinnati Gazette enunciated general news- 
paper sentiment by calling it “the most foolish 
expression that has ever been delivered in all the 
military fooling with this subject since the war be- 
gan. Sherman insisted that the circular “was ex- 
actly right.” He felt its promulgation was probably 
responsible for the “paucity of news from the 
army.’?° Until everyone realized that press sensa- 
tionalism had caused this war and kept it going, 
fighting would continue. Sherman remained con- 
vinced that the complicated civil war had a simple 
antecedent—the activities and publications of 
newspaper reporters. 

Still, Sherman once more did not display con- 
sistency in his anti-press attitude. In June of 1863, 
the editor of the Memphis Bulletin had written him 
proposing to send reporter De B. Randolph Keim 
to look after Sherman's journalistic interests. Though 
such an arrangement violated Sherman's repeated 
opposition to the practice of generals serving as 
patrons for reporters in return for good publicity, 
he surprisingly made no response. Keim did not 
reach Sherman's area until February 1864, and, 
by then, he had gained another valuable ally, 
Sherman’s friend and colleague, General James B. 
McPherson. Keim called on Sherman and men- 
tioned his friendship with McPherson. When they 
had finished conversing, Keim told Sherman he 
realized that, since he was a reporter, he would have 
to leave the area. Sherman feigned surprise: “What 
are you talking about?” “You are not one of those 
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fellows. You are a volunteer and on McPherson's 
staff.” “Oh yes; beg pardon,” gasped the stunned 
reporter.?! 

Whether Sherman allowed Keim to stay because 
of the Memphis editor’s letter or because of the 
McPherson connection is uncertain, but unimpor- 
tant. Despite his oft-stated anti-press position, 
Sherman was just as willing as any other military 
man to use reporters to his advantage. He seemed 
to be saying that he did not dislike correspondents 
per se; he disliked those who disagreed with him. 
By allowing Keim to stay, Sherman disobeyed his 
own exclusion order, and the reporter was able to 
accompany the Army during the march on Atlanta. 

Quickly, Sherman came to regret his generosity. 
On 23 June 1864 the New York Herald, Keim’s news- 
paper, announced the Union’s success in decipher- 
ing the Confederate signal code. Sherman became 
furious and ordered General George H. Thomas to 
discover the culprit. Thomas quickly settled on 
Keim and suggested he “should at once be executed 
as a spy. Sherman immediately ordered 
McPherson to arrest the reporter and deliver him 
to Thomas for punishment. McPherson asked 
Thomas for a clarification of Sherman’s order, and 
Thomas surprisingly answered that he “did not 
know anything about [Keim]” or why Sherman had 
ordered his arrest. Keim appeared “to be an honest- 
looking man” and, on McPherson's word, would 
only be banished from the area for the war's du- 
ration.22 Since this was done, Sherman was satis- 
fied and did not pursue the matter any further. 
Thomas was either playing military politics, or he 
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was trying to avoid another Knox incident. Fortu- 
nately Sherman never discovered his duplicity. In 
any case, Sherman had learned first hand that even 
a prominent sponsor did not guarantee a reporter's 
reliability. His anti-press attitude certainly needed 
no further encouragement, but this incident pro- 
vided more. 

Other than this self-imposed slip with Keim, 
Sherman’s press restrictions during his Atlanta 
march were effective. The only information which 
appeared in northern newspapers was the approx- 
imate location of Sherman’s army and the an- 
nouncement that he was having “Splendid Success,” 
“Continued Success,” or “Important Successes.” 
Sherman announced captured areas only after he 
had personally determined sufficient time had 
elapsed. He responded strongly when further con- 
troversy erupted over his exclusion of reporters 
from the railroads. The railroad’s job was to carry 
army supplies, he bluntly stated. Since newspapers 
were like any other freight, they could be carried, 
but “News venders, like any merchants .. . [could] 
not travel in the cars to sell their goods any more 
than grocers or hucksters” could. He insisted he was 
not trying to keep papers from being sold, but con- 
tinued to believe in the need for laws to punish 
editors publishing contraband news. Newspapers 
should publish misleading information, however, 
and Sherman followed his own advice on more than 
one occasion during his marches by planting false 
facts with reporters.?? 

Newsmen were not Sherman's only problems in 
his determination to keep civilians away from his 
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army and insure its total dedication to its military 
mission. He also actively continued to oppose the 
Christian Commission and, in mid-July, he began 
to protest the presence of state agents recruiting 
freed slaves for the Union Army. He called such 
activity “the height of folly,” and insisted that the 
military and not civilians should do it if it was 
absolutely necessary. He raised such a ruckus that 
Lincoln personally interceded. Sherman still dis- 
agreed, but grudgingly he gave in. In one final act 
of defiance, he wrote a scorching letter to Massa- 
chusetts recruiter John A. Spooner protesting the 
use of blacks as soldiers.”4 

Sherman's restrictions were so effective that it 
was two weeks before the press was able to com- 
ment on this letter, and they agreed with the gen- 
eral’s anti-black sentiment. The New York Times 
called the recruiting of blacks a “delusion.” The New 
York Herald, with its rival Tribune in strong oppo- 
sition, praised Sherman’s letter for proving that 
“the abolition theory of equality of races ... [had] 
been tested in the fiery ordeal of battle, under the 
eye of one of the best generals of the day and that 
it ... [had] proven a chimera of the flimsiest 
character. *5 

Sherman expressed surprise over the publication 
of his letter, asserting that it was actually meant to 
be ironic. But, to some St. Louis friends, he con- 
fided: “I like niggers well enough as niggers, but 
when fools and idiots try and make niggers better 
than ourselves, I have an opinion.” And the opinion 
was, as he put it later when asked if blacks were 
not as good as whites in stopping bullets: “Yes, and 
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a sand bag is better; but can a negro [sic] do our 
skirmishing and picket duty? ... Can they impro- 
vise roads, bridges, sorties, flank movements, etc., 
like the white man? I say no.”26 

Certainly Sherman was a racist or, as one author 
later put it, “the nation’s most famous unrecon- 
structed rebel.”2” The war had not materially changed 
his prewar proslavery attitude gained while living 
in the South. To cite one example, his opposition 
to the Emancipation Proclamation demonstrated, 
at the least, his lack of antislavery feeling. To be 
fair, however, Sherman was expressing the common 
northern opinion of the black man, particularly 
concerning his incapacity to be a good soldier. The 
press reaction to his recruiting letter showed he 
was not out of harmony with public opinion. 
Sherman’s letter raised only a few eyebrows, and 
these belonged to a minority in the North. The so- 
called Radical Republicans were sympathetic to 
the needs and rights of the freed slaves and could 
not have missed seeing the Spooner letter with its 
anti-black allusions. They did nothing now, but 
later would remember these words to Sherman's 
detriment. 

Sherman’s philosophy of total war, then, did not 
include blacks. It did, however, include Confederate 
noncombatants. During the movement toward 
Atlanta, his troops destroyed the cotton mills in 
Roswell Factory (today Roswell), Georgia. 
Sherman ordered everyone connected with the fac- 
tory, including hundreds of women, to be trans- 
ported North. He justified his action on the necessity 
of thwarting guerrillas whose sniping activities 
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constituted a threat to his army. The only way to 

neutralize these guerrillas was to eliminate their _ 
- operationatbase, the local populace. Sherman saw 
‘ s himself at war not only against the Confederate 
soldiers but also. against every other southerner. 
This innovation shocked reporters as much as it 
shocked the rest of the populace, but newspapers 
expressed their disapproval gingerly. Sherman's 
anti-press restrictions were too severe to hazard 
strong criticism. Even safely distant editorial writ- 
ers said little. Newspapers seemed hesitant to crit- 
icize a general moving into the heart of the 
Confederacy. The New York Commercial Advertiser 
wrote: 


but it is hardly conceivable that an officer bearing a United 
States commission of Major General should have so far 
forgotten the commonest dictates of decency and human- 
ity, (Christianity apart) as to drive four hundred girls 
hundreds of miles away from their homes and friends to 
seek livelihood amid strange and hostile people. We repeat 
our earnest hope that further information may redeem the 
name of General Sherman and our own from the frightful 
disgrace wnich this story as it now comes to us must else 
inflict upon one and the other. 


Sherman's continued tight news blackout ex- 
plains much of this dearth of critical reporting. At 
times, newspapers had to admit they did not know 
Sherman's location nor what he was doing. A_re- 
porter might only be able to say that he was “not 
at liberty to particularize”™ on the Army's progress. 
Sometimes, desperation drove newspapers to try 
to guess Sherman’s whereabouts, and then the re- 
sulting errors were great. On 4 June 1864, for ex- 
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ample, the New York Tribune quoted the Washington 
Republican in announcing the capture of Atlanta. 
The New York Herald reported the same mistake on 
23 July. Newspapers were completely mystified but 
instead of lashing out at Sherman as they had in 
the past, they praised him whenever they could 
discover any hard facts. Even his frontal attack at 
Kenesaw Mountain, which in the past would have 
occasioned a recurrence of the insanity charge, 
now caused little press stir. Newspapers described 
the Kenesaw repulse as only a minor delay to 
Sherman's ultimate victory.29 

When Sherman entered Atlanta on 3 September 
1864, the press became ecstatic. Just as this battle 
was a turning point in the war and in the 1864 
presidential election campaign, it was also a turn- 
ing point in Sherman’s relations with reporters. 
Newspapers became convinced that, despite his 
anti-press restrictions, Sherman was significantly 
aiding the Union cause. Bold headlines and ful- 
some words of adulation announced his defeat of 
Confederate General Hood at Atlanta. The New York 
Tribune called his action “masterful policy,” while 
the New York Herald exclaimed: “Hood 
Hoodwinked. "3° 

The North was overjoyed, and praise poured in 
from all sides. Quickly, however, controversy re- 
placed congratulations. When Sherman took con- 
trol of Atlanta, he determined to administer it as 
a military post. As in Roswell, all civilians would 
have to leave the city. This order instigated a series 
of letters between General Hood, Atlanta's mayor 
and city council, and Sherman. The Confederates 
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accused the Union general of “cruelty,” and he re- 
sponded that “war is cruelty and you can not refine 
it.” He told Atlantans as he had told Halleck some- 
time earlier that, if southerners wanted to end the 
hardships of battle, “their relatives ...[had to] stop 
the war.’?! 

This correspondence received wide circulation 
and universal praise in the northern press. The 
Washington Chronicle said Sherman was “as trench- 
ant with his pen as [he was] with his sword.” The 
New York Herald believed these letters were more 
important than the campaign itself in stamping 
him as “one of the great men of the time.” Even his 
perpetual enemies, the Cincinnati Gazette and the 
Chicago Tribune, were impressed. The Gazette called 
the evacuation order “like the blast of the war trum- 
pet.”32 Northern newspapers profusely praised their 
nemesis. Victory made him a hero and stamped his 
policy as correct. 

Sherman had little time to savor his newly found 
universal acclaim. He was too busy planning his 
next movement—the march to the sea. Fortified by 
a series of military successes achieved under the 
umbrella of total press censorship, Sherman again 
imposed-tight-secrecy and complete exclusion_of 
reporters. At first, the news blackout was successful, 
but, just a week before the Army’s scheduled de- 
parture, the 8 November 1864 /ndianapolis Journal 
discussed the size and plans of Sherman’s force. The 
New York Times picked the story up, gave detailed 
numbers, and predicted that Sherman’s destination 
was either Savannah or Charleston. The Richmond 
papers reprinted the story soon after.3 
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Sherman became enraged when he learned of this 
newspaper threat to his forthcoming march’s suc- 
cess. He demanded that the War Department arrest 
the Indianapolis editor and publish misleading in- 
formation to try to undo the damage. The usually 
laconic Grant also wrote to Secretary of War 
Stanton demanding action. Stanton blamed 
Sherman for the news leak. “If he cannot keep from 
telling his plans to paymasters, and his staff are 
[sic] permitted to send them broadcast over the 
land, the Department cannot prevent their publi- 
cation. *4 The meaning of Stanton’s reference to 
paymasters is unclear, but obviously he was in- 
dicting Sherman for his habit of openly discussing 
sensitive matters as he mulled them over in his 
head. Such behavior had proven harmful to his rep- 
utation in Kentucky, and Stanton was now blaming 
it for the publication of vital intelligence. 

Grant did not accept Stanton’s contention and 
responded that the source of the information was 
not in Sherman's Army but among some Army of- 
ficers in Canada! He promised to seal this leak, but 
he did not explain how officers in Canada had ob- 
tained information on the plans of a Union Army 
in Georgia, and how that information had then been 
published in an Indiana paper. Meanwhile, the 
Journal tried to cover up the disclosure by printing 
false information. The repentant editor escaped 
punishment; the fact that he was a brother-in-law 
of the Indiana governor certainly did not hurt. The 
controversy calmed down as quickly as it had 
blown up.> With the benefit of hindsight, it is ob- 
vious that the Confederates did not gain any ad- 
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vantage from their foreknowledge of Sherman's 
planned revolutionary action; at the time, however, 
no one could be sure what effect the leak would 
have. 

Despite the disclosure, Sherman stepped off on 
time, 15 November 1864. Only eight to ten reporters 
dared accompany the Army. Sherman had issued 
no new orders, but his previous blasts and his most 
recent anger over the press leak were still fresh in 
reporters’ minds. Correspondents also realized 
Sherman would be cut off from outside communi- 
cation, and it would be difficult if not_impossible 


to get copy back to their papers. Consequently, the 
scarcity of news accounts was even greater than it 


had been during the movement on Atlanta. North- 
ern newspapers were forced to to clip Confederate 
papers while simultaneously warning their readers 
how unreliable the Confederate press was. 
Sherman’s location remained a mystery, and news- 
papers were usually forced to print “no news from 
Sherman today.’ On 19 November the Chicago 
Tribune asked “Where is Sherman?” and the next 
day the New York Herald echoed: “Where Has 
Sherman Gone?” Even Abraham Lincoln was mys- 
tified. One day he asked A. K. McClure if the news- 
man would not like to know where Sherman was. 
When McClure expectantly said he certainly would, 
Lincoln answered: “Well I'll be hanged if I wouldn't 
myself. 

Despite this uncertainty, newspapers were con- 
vinced all was going well. In trying to determine 
where Sherman would emerge on the coast, the 
Cincinnati Commercial expressed the confidence of 
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the northern press and people. “Where ever 
Sherman pleases to go, we have no doubt he can 
go. >’ This 13 December 1864 Commercial state- 
ment was a far cry from the 11 December 1861 
article in which this same paper had declared Sher- 
man insane. 

On 26 December 1864 all uncertainty and spec- 
ulation ended; Sherman presented the city of 
Savannah, Georgia, to Abraham Lincoln as a Christ- 
mas present. This imagery caught the national 
imagination. The New York Times headlined: 
“Sherman's Christmas Present,” and the Chicago 
Tribune called him “Our Military Santa Claus.” The 
Tribune even compared his march to the “Anabasis 
and the best efforts of Marlborough, Napoleon, and 
Wellington.”3= These were strong words for any 
newspaper to use, but, coming from one of Sher- 
man’s most consistent critics, they were startling. 

This press adulation did not sway Sherman. In 
Savannah he allowed the publication of only two 
newspapers and held the editors “in the strictest 
accountability.” Any wrongdoing would be “pun- 
ished severely in person & property. Overall, how- 
ever, the enforcement of press regulations was less 
severe than it had been on the march. Reporters 
were able to enter the city without major difficulty 
and, after the secrecy of the marches, they were 
happy to know where Sherman was and to be able 
to publish stories about him. Sherman was so re- 
laxed he was even able to joke about his nemesis. 
On New Year’s Day, when he was toasted as being 
equal to Hannibal and Caesar, he responded that 
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they were both “small potatoes [compared to him] 
as they had never read the New York Herald.’ 

During the movement through the Carolinas in 
the early months of 1865, jokes were set aside, and 
Sherman reverted to a tight clamp on newspaper 
reporters. He was so successful that the New York 
' Tribune, to cite just one newspaper, visibly de- 
spaired. On 11 March 1865 it told its readers that 
news from Sherman was “so scarce’ that it “wel- 
come[d] the smallest scraps.” In mid-March it 
wrote: “Of course it is a relief to hear anything from 
Gen. Sherman.” By the end of the month, it cried: 
“Patience! the need for patience will not be long.” 
Still, the Tribune managed to publish news 
Sherman considered harmful. He was trying to 
avoid a fight with William Hardee and had the Con- 
federate general in the dark. Then Hardee allegedly 
picked up a Tribune, discovered the ploy, and forced 
the unwanted engagement at Averysboro, North 
Carolina. Sherman was so angered that, after the 
war, he refused an invitation to meet Horace 
Greeley, the Tribune's editor.*° 

Sherman's successful march through the Caro- 
linas, coming immediately after his previous suc- 
cesses, solidified his altered relationship with the 
press. His attitude toward reporters and newspa- 
pers had not changed, but now he had come close 
to practicing what previously he had only dis- 
cussed—total exclusion. The most difficult times in 
his life had come when he had been surrounded by 
reporters. His greatest triumphs had occurred when 
he had been most successful in excluding newsmen. 
The two were combined in his mind; his military 
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successes were the direct result of his success in 
excluding reporters. He neglected to notice the ab- 
sence of any hard and fast evidence that the 
nonpresence of reporters had directly affected his 
campaigns results. Sherman had started out with 
a preconceived notion and then utilized only those 
facts which proved that same notion. In his own 
mind, his two marches had completely vindicated 
the validity of his view that, in war, the First 
Amendment should be ignored. 

Though newspapers and their reporters were con- 
trolled by Sherman's restrictions, they exhibited 
little resentment in print. Their reports seemed to 
indicate that they were willing to tolerate censor- 
ship so long as Sherman was successful. Or perhaps 
more accurately, they were convinced that new at- 
tacks on Sherman would increase rather than solve 
their problems. Press dislike for the press-hating 
general had not been dissipated by his success; it 
was being suppressed. The battle between general 
and reporters was not over; Sherman's victories had 
merely produced a truce. Only the future would tell 
if the truce would become a permanent peace. The 
Memphis hiatus had not lasted, and this one was 
even more fragile, so the prognosis for peace was 
not good. 
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Sherman Stumbles 


As SHERMAN AND HIS ARMY plunged ever deeper 
into the Carolinas, it became obvious that the Con- 
federacy was close to defeat. Grant’s and Sherman's 
giant pincer was closing around the Confederate 
armies; the Civil War was in its last grim days. 
Thoughts now began to turn to postwar America: 
what was going to happen to the defeated rebel 
states, their government officials, and their people, 
both slave and free? To consider these questions, 
the Union high command held a summit meeting. 
Present on board the “River Queen” anchored at 
City Point, Virginia on 27-28 March 1865 were the 
architects of the Union victory: Abraham Lincoln, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Admiral David Dixon Porter, and 
William Tecumseh Sherman. 

For Sherman this must have been a particularly 
happy occasion. Any lingering doubts about his 
being a success were now gone. He was recognized 
as one of the nation’s most prominent military men. 
If he thought about it that day, he must have re- 
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called earlier unhappy times. He might have re- 
membered his doubts and uncertainties about 
rejoining the Army and his disgust with the early 
Union war effort. He might have recalled his emo- 
tional difficulties in Kentucky, culminating in the 
newspaper charge that he was insane. On a happier 
note, he might have remembered his return to favor 
at Shiloh, his success in stymying reporters at 
Memphis, and his subsequent rise to national fame 
because of his dramatic marches on Atlanta, to the 
sea, and through the Carolinas. As he sat with his 
military colleagues and with President Lincoln, he 
might once again have attributed his military fame 
to his success in frustrating newspaper reporters. 
He had accomplished strict press control and could 
point to his military successes to support his po- 
sition that total censorship was necessary for victory. 

But this was the past, and the conference was 
concerned with the future. The discussion centered 
on Union military plans during the next several 
weeks. Sherman and Grant believed that the war 
would not end without more bloodshed, but 
Sherman was confident he could force his oppo- 
nent, General Joseph E. Johnston, to accept an im- 
posed treaty. Lincoln said he wanted to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed and wanted “the most lib- 
eral and honorable terms” granted.! 

Sherman needed little prompting from the Pres- 
ident. Often it is still believed that Sherman’s only 
. intent in pillaging and destroying was brutalization 
of the South. Actually, his_aim was not to punish 
butto_avoid needless death and suffering by ending 
the war_as_quickly as possible. Sherman believed 
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that the South would never surrender unless it be- 
came convinced its cause was lost. He regarded his 
total war. campaigns from a psychological point of 
view; by bringing war's violence home-to-the-pop-— 
ulace, he_would_break- southern will, disrupt Con- 
federate Army morale, and thereby hasten the 
fighting’s end. His aim was swiftness and efficiency, 
not barbarity. At City Point, then, Abraham Lincoln 
reinforced Sherman's already strongly held desire 
to end the war as quickly as possible with the least 
bloodshed. Sherman left the meeting convinced of 
Lincoln’s agreement that any treaty’s chief consid- 
eration should be mercy and a return to the status 
quo ante bellum. 

Sherman returned to his Army in North Carolina 
and continued pushing Johnston's forces North. 
Meanwhile, Grant had similar success against Lee, 
and soon the Confederate general surrendered at 
Appomattox Court House. Sherman was elated and 
wrote Grant praising his “Magnanimous and lib- 
eral” action. He hoped to offer Johnston similar 
terms soon.’ 

Several days after Lee’s surrender, Johnston asked 
for a truce so that “further effusion of blood and 
devastation of property [might be avoided] ... to 
permit the civil authorities to enter into needful 
arrangements to terminate the existing war.” 
Sherman immediately offered Johnston the same 
terms Grant had offered Lee and reported this fact 
to Grant and Secretary of War Edwin Stanton. He 
promised to be “careful not to complicate any 
points of civil policy.’? 

All seemed to be going well, but then disaster 
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struck. On the morning of 17 April while Sherman 
was getting ready to board the train which would 
take him to Durham Station, North Carolina, for 
the formal meeting with Johnston, news arrived of 
Lincoln’s assassination. Sherman was shocked but 
kept the intelligence to himself. As soon as the two 
generals were alone, however, Sherman showed 
Johnston the numbing telegram. The Confederate 
general read the news, and “The perspiration came 
out in large drops on his forehead, and he did not 
attempt to conceal his distress. He denounced the 
act as a disgrace to the Age.” Sherman quickly re- 
assured Johnston that he did not suspect any Con- 
federate complicity in the murder, apparently not 
realizing that many other northerners did or soon 
would.4 

Because of the shock over Lincoln’s death, no ne- 
gotiations were conducted that day. When Sherman 
and Johnston returned to Durham Station the next 
day, a third person was present, Confederate Sec- 
retary of War John C. Breckinridge in his status as 
a Confederate major general. During the course of 
the discussions, a messenger arrived with corre- 
spondence from Confederate Postmaster-General, 
John H. Reagan. Among the papers was a surrender 
proposal. That which had begun as a simple mili- 
tary surrender negotiation modeled on the Grant- 
Lee talks had changed substantially. The assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, the introduction of a 
Confederate cabinet member as a negotiator, and 
the discussion of terms submitted by another Con- 
federate official made this meeting more than a 
military discussion. But Sherman blithely carried 
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on unmindful of the danger. He read Reagan’s pro- 
posals but found them “inadmissable.” He sat down 
at a table in the farm house and, as he later put it, 
“recalling the conversation of Mr. Lincoln, at City 
Point,” wrote out terms which he considered “con- 
cisely expressed his [Lincoln’s] views and wishes.” 
This statement entitled “Memorandum or Basis of 
Agreement” went well beyond anything Grant and 
Lee had discussed and included the civil policy 
Sherman had promised not to negotiate. The terms 
called for the Confederate Army to disband and then 
take its arms and store them in state arsenals. An 
oath of allegiance to the Union was also required. 
State governments were to be recognized, and Fed- 
eral courts to be reestablished. All constitutional 
political rights were to be guaranteed, and no one 
was to be punished for his part in the war as long 
as he obeyed the law. “In general terms—the war 
[was] to cease; [and there was to be] a general am- 
nesty.” This was only a tentative agreement, and 
Washington had to approve before it would go into 
effect. In the meantime, the status quo was to be 
maintained unless either side gave forty-eight hours 
notice. 

It is difficult to understand why Sherman dis- 
cussed such terms since they obviously exceeded 
his competence as a military man. He did not have 
the authority to negotiate political questions, yet 
he did so without any indication of concern. In fact, 
he was certain he was only reflecting Linco!n’s 
ideas. He wrote Johnston of his certitude that the 
Federal Government would accept the agreement, 
although he thought clarifications would probably 
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be required. As long as the South acknowledge slav- 
ery's demise, its absence in the agreement would 
not be a problem.® As in his anti-press actions, 
Sherman was convinced he had acted properly and 
fully expected to receive the nation’s gratitude. 
The administration in Washington did not receive 
Sherman’s terms with the adulation and joy he felt 
they deserved. The cabinet was still in shock over 
Lincoln’s death and unanimously rejected the peace 
terms. They agreed that Sherman had gone beyond 
his authority; no military man had the right to de- 
cide political matters. Stanton was particularly 
opposed to Sherman's treaty and, after the Cabinet 
discussion was completed, he ordered Grant to as- 
sume Sherman’s command and negotiate a new 
agreement with Johnston. Grant immediately wrote 
Sherman and said nothing about replacing him, 
but he informed him that the truce was terminated.’ 
Sherman reacted to the news in characteristic 
fashion. He called his generals together and “paced 
up and down the room like a caged lion,” letting 
loose a stream of “furious invective’ that stunned 
the assembled brass. He called Stanton “a mean, 
scheming, vindictive politician” who robbed mili- 
tary men of their just due. He lambasted his old 
foes, newspapers and their reporters, reiterating all 
his familiar arguments against them. Carl Schurz, 
one of the stunned generals, feared such an outburst 
might hurt Sherman’s reputation, but he felt sure 
his superior was only blowing off steam. Feelings 
throughout Sherman's army were high, however; 
a private, in a letter home, warned that those who 
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called Sherman names would have his Army “to 
reckon with the first thing they know.”8 

When Grant arrived on 24 April Sherman was 
still furious, and Grant’s first task was to calm him. 
Despite his orders to relieve Sherman, Grant acted 
only as a behind-the-scenes adviser. The two men 
were friends, so Sherman accepted this arrange- 
ment, although it is probable he would not have 
been as cooperative with anyone else.® 

Following Grant’s advice, Sherman repudiated 
the original agreement, and Johnston surrendered 
again on 26 April. Grant forwarded the new strictly 
military agreement to Washington and included a 
defense of Sherman’s original pact. He said that 
Sherman had simply followed Lincoln’s views, the 
model of the Grant-Lee negotiations, and the prec- 
edent of the convocation of the Virginia legislature 
by General Godfrey Weitzel. (He had not known of 
the withdrawal of the authority for this Virginia 
assembly.) Stanton read this letter and then com- 
municated it to the Adjutant General. First, how- 
ever, he deleted the section favorable to Sherman.!® 

This secret action was but a harbinger of Stanton’s 
public strategy. The Secretary of War had been very 
upset by Sherman's peace terms from the first. He 
suspected the general's often expressed anti-black 
attitude and apparently decided Sherman was a 
threat to the nation. Stanton probably feared that 
Sherman, as a popular general, might organize a 
political party around the peace terms and thus 
endanger the hard-fought Union victory. In the anx- 
ious time after Lincoln's assassination, anything, 
even a Sherman conspiracy, seemed possible. 
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Stanton decided to destroy Sherman before he 
could destroy the nation. 

On 23 April 1865 Stanton released Sherman's 
agreement to the nation’s newspapers and attached 
his reasons for repudiating it; he attributed the 
worst possible motives to Sherman. When some 
newspapers mistakenly separated the repudiation 
from the agreement's text, the War Department sent 
them a sharp reprimand.'! Stanton wanted to be 
certain that the Sherman-Johnston agreement did 
not receive a favorable audience, and, appropri- 
ately, he used Sherman’s enemy, the press, to try 
to achieve his aim. 

Stanton’s press release took the form of a letter 
to General John A. Dix and was a blanket indict- 
ment of Sherman. It accused the general of over- 
stepping his authority and granting “practical 
acknowledgement of the Rebel Government.” 
Sherman had tried to resurrect the rebel state gov- 
ernments, Stanton argued, and thus jeopardized 
the loyal state governments and the new state of 
West Virginia. His guarantee of property could be 
interpreted as reestablishing slavery or binding the 
Federal Government to pay the Confederate debt. 
Warming to the task Stanton made even more 
damning allusions. He included in this release a 
copy of a 3 March letter from Lincoln to Grant pro- 
hibiting military negotiations of political matters. 
By doing this, he gave the erroneous impression 
that Sherman had seen this letter and had negoti- 
ated against Lincoln's wishes. Stanton also argued 
that one of Sherman’s orders relocating troops had 
opened the way for Jefferson Davis to escape to 
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Mexico or Europe with a large amount of plunder. 
In all, Stanton accused Sherman of treason, arguing 
that his treaty would allow the Confederacy to re- 
new the revolution in the future.!? 

Newspapers printed this sensational statement 
and quickly began to discuss it. With the exception 
of Lincoln’s assassination, no Civil War news item 
received as much newspaper coverage as this 
Sherman-Johnston agreement. It was a major story, 
it was exciting, and it showed the press’s enemy in 
a bad light. It had all the necessary elements for a 
newspaper Stir. 

The press had been full of rumors even before the 
publication of the Stanton statement or the exist- 
ence of any hard news on the topic. The New York 
Herald, for example, had prophesied an agreement 
between Sherman and Johnston a week before it 
was actually signed. Considering the plight of re- 
porters in Sherman’s army, this was a remarkable 
achievement. Throughout his Carolinas march, 
Sherman had continued insulting reporters, har- 
assing them, and, most importantly, completely 
concealing his plans. He refused reporters the use 
of the telegraph and slowed down or sometimes 
even stopped the mails. He controlled railroads and 
steamers. Getting copy to editorial offices was a 
monumental task for reporters. Elias Smith, of the 
New York Herald, lamented: “A cat in hell without 
claws is nothing [compared] to a reporter in Gen. 
Sherman’s army.’ !3 

In this same letter to his editor, reporter Smith 
also made this more significant statement: “Gen. 
Sherman may be a great General, but he ts a great 
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despot, in my opinion, and a dangerous man to trust 
with power.’'* These derogatory sentiments were 
expressed only in a private letter; the Herald printed 
no public attack on Sherman nor against his re- 
strictive policy. Reporters and newspapers did not 
like what was being done to them, but they were 
not about to protest in print so long as Sherman 
kept winning. 

This attitude changed when it became apparent 
that Sherman had committed a major blunder in 
his negotiations with Johnston. Pent up journalistic 
frustrations burst forth on 24 April and overflowed 
into the black bordered issues simultaneously filled 
with news of Lincoln's death. The press attributed 
every ill motive possible to Sherman for making his 
agreement. The important New York papers, the 
Times, the Herald, and the Tribune, agreed that 
Sherman's negotiations were a “blind” for Jefferson 
Davis's escape. The Washington Star said the agree- 
ment was so favorable to the Confederates that it 
must have been “adroitly wheedled out of Gen. 
Sherman by Joe Johnston and the arch conspirators 
at his elbow.” Sherman was “as ignorant and in- 
competent” at diplomacy as he was accomplished 
in his field. Even papers generally friendly to 
Sherman were critical of his agreement. The Cin- 
cinnatt Commercial called the negotiations “an un- 
mitigated mistake,” while the Louisville Journal 
expressed “profound sorrow,” and the Washington 
Chronicle experienced “amazement.” The Chicago 
Tribune, a consistent Sherman critic, used stronger 
language. It found the terms “painful in the ex- 
treme’ and blamed them “on the hypothesis of stark 
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insanity. '* The issue of Sherman’s mental balance 
was again the subject of press discussion. 

Newspapers continued their attacks on 25 April, 
and several more repeated the insanity charge. The 
New York Herald said Sherman had negotiated “un- 
der a temporary absence of mind which unfitted 
him to deal with such shrewd tricksters.” The New 
York Times called him “Johnston's outwitted op- 
ponent.’ Surprisingly, the Chicago Tribune did not 
repeat its previous day's insanity accusation and 
now joined the St. Louis Missouri Republican and 
Louisville Journal in demanding that there be no 
further censure of Sherman until he had had a 
chance to defend himself. The Cincinnati Gazette 
accused Sherman of disregard for democracy and 
an attachment to slavery, while the Washington 
Chronicle warned that the public would “submit to 
no more exhibitions of undeserved mercy to armed 
traitors. ’'!® 

By 26 April, just two days after word of the agree- 
ment had first been published, the press was split 
into pro and anti-Sherman camps. The pro- 
Sherman papers included the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, the “copperhead” Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
Democratic St. Louis Missouri Republican, and 
George Prentice’s Loutsville Journal. The New York 
Herald and New York Tribune drifted into this camp 
several weeks later. The anti-Sherman papers con- 
sisted of those newspapers usually associated with 
the Radical Republican cause (Washington Chron- 
icle, Chicago Tribune, New York Times, and the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette). Why the New York Tribune, which 
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staunchly espoused Radical Republican issues, did 
not join in the condemnation of Sherman is unclear. 

The two hostile newspaper camps, each one in- 
ternally and informally united only because of op- 
position to the Sherman treaty, were soon trying 
to outdo each other in their battle of words over 
Sherman's guilt or innocence. The pro-Sherman 
side agreed that he had made a mistake but argued 
that his error did not justify impugning his integ- 
rity. The Louisville Journal argued that Sherman’s 
prior service and his blameless character should 
have prevented the virulent abuse he was now re- 
ceiving. The savagery of the attacks proved they 
originated in something other than the negotia- 
tions. The anti-Sherman camp, on the other hand, 
attributed his actions to ill motives. The Chicago 
Tribune printed rumors that Sherman had become 
disgusted over being the second man in the army 
and had “decided to put himself at the head of a 
pro-slavery party by his generous treaty.” The New 
York Times reminded its readers how often in his- 
tory a victorious general had overthrown a govern- 
ment. In the same breath, however, the Times 
denied believing Sherman had any such coup plans. 
“As a sane man, he could have had no such 
purpose. |” 

While his name and reputation were being so 
freely bandied about, Sherman continued to fume. 
Stanton’'s accusations that his negotiations violated 
Lincoln's orders and aided Jefferson Davis to escape 
particularly angered him. He denounced the Sec- 
retary of War for making the charges and the press 
for printing them. Before the publication of the 
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Stanton statement, Sherman had defended his 
treaty to the Secretary of War by stating: “I admit 
my folly.” After he saw Stanton’s letter, he withdrew 
his confession. “I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Mr. Stanton’s compilation of April 22 a gross out- 
rage on me, which I will resent in time.”!8 

Here was a Strange situation indeed. At a time 
when a hard civil war was at a victorious close, an 
exclusively Union civil war was beginning. Stanton 
and Sherman were both impugning each other's 
integrity, while newspapers took sides. At first 
glance, the imbroglio seems like a military-civilian 
confrontation with the newspapers as important 
allies. However, Sherman also argued the same 
question with a fellow military man, his former 
patron Henry W. Halleck. Their dispute shows 
clearly how much the confusion of the postwar and 
post-assassination period was responsible for the 
controversies. 

Halleck and Sherman had been friendly since the 
time “Old Brains” had come to Sherman's defense 
during the 1861 insanity controversy. They had con- 
tinued communicating throughout the war, and 
Sherman had even begun some of his letters with 
the salutation “My Dear Friend. All this changed 
when Halleck visited Richmond after Lee's surren- 
der and heard rumors that Jefferson Davis was 
fleeing South with Confederate specie. Halleck be- 
came alarmed and immediately warned Stanton 
that Davis's scheme included a deal with Sherman 
or some other Union general. He became so con- 
vinced of Sherman's complicity that he tried to 
thwart the Confederate president's escape plans by 
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ordering all Sherman's subordinates to take orders 
only from Grant. Halleck became so ‘anxious over 
this alleged plot that Attorney General Edward 
Bates described him in his diary as “both knave 
and fool.”!9 

Sherman was already furious because of Stan- 
ton’s accusations and the press attacks when he 
learned of Halleck’s suspicions. This latest affront 
caused him to break all ties with Halleck and be- 
come insubordinate. Halleck ordered a review of 
one of Sherman’s corps in Richmond, but Sherman 
refused. When all his troops marched through the 
Confederate capital, Sherman ignored Halleck 
watching from his portico and refused to order a 
salute. He had earlier cautioned Halleck to stay 
away from his army, warning that he could not 
guarantee Halleck’'s safety from the army’s anger 
at “a public insult to a Brother Officer when he was 
far away on public service, perfectly innocent of the 
malignant purpose and design.””° 

Sherman’s rudeness and insubordination toward 
a former friend and superior indicated the depth 
of his anger. One can well imagine his frustration 
at having his moment of glory ruined by accusa- 
tions of treason, stupidity, and insanity. His family 
shared his anger and, as usual, bombarded him 
with advice. Only John Sherman remained calm. 
He correctly advised his brother that the admin- 
istration had disapproved his treaty because it had 
not contained a statement on slavery. He urged him 
to ignore Stanton’s and Halleck’s actions and the 
newspaper attackers. “The gross damnable per- 
versions of many of the papers and their arraign- 
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ment of your motives was [sic] more seriously 
condemned than your arrangements.”?! 

Sherman again ignored his brother’s counsel of 
moderation and continued asserting his defense. He 
wrote several official letters to Grant’s adjutant ve- 
hemently denying any knowledge of Lincoln’s order 
to Grant until it had appeared in the newspapers. 
Why was it, he thundered, that “every bar-room 
loafer in New York .. . [could] read in the morning 
journals ‘Official’ matter that ... [was] withheld 
from a general whose command ...[extended] from 
Kentucky to North Carolina?” He told his wife: 
“Stanton wants to kill me because I do not favor 
his scheme of declaring the Negroes of the South, 
now free, to be loyal voters, whereby politicians 
may manufacture just so much pliable electioneer- 
ing material.” He also warned Grant against 
Stanton whom he characterized a “public libeller.” 
In order to maintain his own “self respect” and the 
support of his men, he felt he had to “resent a public 
insult.”22 

Sherman had a chance to vent some of his anger 
when he appeared before the Joint Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, a solidly pro-Stanton body. 
The committee sent out a notice of appearance on 
5 May, but, for some unexplained reason, Sherman 
did not receive it until 19 May. In the unsettled 
atmosphere of Washington, rumors must have 
spread that Sherman was going to snub the com- 
mittee, because the Louisville Journal felt obliged 
to print a denial. There is no evidence that Sherman 
was planning a boycott, but the delay heightened 
an already tense situation. On 22 May 1865 
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Sherman appeared before the committee and gave 
a forceful unflinching performance. He insisted his 
negotiations reflected Lincoln’s ideas and charac- 
terized Stanton’s and Halleck’s actions as unfair. 
When Stanton had met with him in Savannah in 
December 1864, he reported, the Secretary of War 
had encouraged him to deal with civil matters. It 
was now inconsistent for Stanton to assail him for 
following this advice. Furthermore, he said, he had 
never seen Lincoln’s order to Grant, Stanton’s in- 
sinuation notwithstanding.?3 

The encounter was a standoff. Sherman felt he 
had conducted himself well, and the Committee 
seemed happy with their actions. Meanwhile, news- 
papers ignored the whole thing. The New York 
Tribune was one of the few papers to discuss the 
testimony, and it said that Sherman’s statement 
could be praised or condemned depending on a 
critic's viewpoint.“ The nation and the press were 
less concerned with Sherman’s testimony than they 
were with the huge parade scheduled for the next 
two days: the Grand Review of the Union Army on 
23 and 24 May. 

Washington buzzed with preparations for this 
display of the armed might of the Federal Army, the 
Union's formal celebration of its victory. Plans 
called for troops from the eastern theater to pass 
in review on the first day, while Sherman’s army 
was to receive it adulation on the second. Rumors 
circulated around Washington that Sherman was 
planning revenge against Stanton the day of his 
army's review. Tension filled the air mingling with 
the exhuberance surrounding the festivities. 
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Sherman's soldiers roamed the city in the days be- 
fore the review, and their reputations and Sher- 
man’s well-known irascibility made Washington's 
citizens careful to maintain a discreet silence. The 
situation was so flammable that the New York 
Times, which had strongly denounced Sherman’s 
agreement, now only meekly hoped that the rumors 
were inaccurate. John Sherman and Hugh Ewing 
visited Sherman in his camp and urged him to 
avoid any rash action. Neither critic nor friend, 
however, ever expressed any fear that Sherman 
would attempt a military solution to the imbroglio. 
He was viewed more as a sulking Achilles than a 
potential Cromwell.*5 

The review day for Sherman's troops, 24 May, 
was bright and sunny. Sherman led his army past 
the main reviewing stand containing the president 
and high government dignitaries and then, as mil- 
itary custom demanded, dismounted to join them. 
From a distance, a number of observers trained 
their field glasses on him and recorded the scene 
that followed. Accounts varied, but apparently 
what followed was essentially this. Sherman 
mounted the stand, saluted the president, and then 
refused to shake hands with Stanton. In his mem- 
oirs, Sherman said he told Stanton: “I do not care 
to shake hands with clerks.” This was the revenge 
Sherman had threatened, and so many people had 
feared. The snub happened so quickly that most 
people never even knew it had occurred. The press 
was particularly silent, with the Cincinnati Gazette 
alone mentioning it and then only in passing. But, 
Sherman was satisfied; he had revenged himself on 
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his political tormenter. In later months, his wife 
tried to mediate the hard feelings, but Sherman 
refused to shake hands with Stanton until the sec- 
retary of war admitted his wrongdoing. Stanton 
was willing to forgive and forget, but he refused to 
apologize, and there the matter died.” 

There is no question but that Sherman had over- 
stepped his authority in negotiating his agreement 
with Johnston. As an intelligent and experienced 
military man, he should have known better. His 
naiveté in never realizing the significance of his 
action is difficult to explain. He saw a chance to be 
merciful to a defeated foe, and he took it, never 
comprehending that both common sense and mercy 
were required. 

Stanton’s initial negative reaction was under- 
standable, but his acrimony was unwise. He was 
correct in feeling Sherman had gone too far, but his 
insinuation of treason was unfair. Sherman acted 
improperly, but treason was not the cause; he sim- 
ply did not understand the ramifications of his act. 

Stanton’s harsh condemnation can be understood 
only within the context of the period's confusion. 
Just as the war was ending, Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated, and many believed a Confederate plot 
was responsible. Jefferson Davis was escaping with 
what was allegedly an enormous amount of specie, 
and the rumor circulated, believed by so stolid a 
man as Halleck, that Sherman was aiding him. 
During all this confusion and suspicion, Sherman 
granted terms to a Confederate army which seemed 
to benefit the South. The immediate reaction of 
many people was: if Sherman’s terms were ac- 
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cepted, the war had been fought for naught. Was 
the South simply to return to the Union as though 
nothing had happened? What about slavery, did its 
absence in Sherman's agreement mean its 
continuance? 

Some of Sherman's earlier statements and ac- 
tions made this last question particularly signifi- 
cant. His strongly worded anti-black letter protesting 
the presence of state recruiting agents had received 
wide circulation, and his opposition to the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation was no secret. Henry M. 
Turner, a black Union army chaplain and postwar 
religious and political leader, coined the expression 
“Shermanized officer” to describe any army man 
who shared in what the chaplain called Sherman's 
“ignoble prejudice.” Sherman’s anti-black reputa- 
tion was well known. In December 1864 Halleck 
had warned him that “a certain class” in Washing- 
ton felt that his alleged mistreatment of refugee 
slaves “manifested an almost criminal dislike” to- 
ward the “Inevitable Sambo.” (At that time 
Sherman had answered Halleck: “But the nigger? 
Why in God’s name can't sensible men let him 
alone.”) Stanton had earlier become so concerned 
over Sherman's attitude that on 11 January 1865 
he had personally visited Savannah to learn whether 
the general was protecting black rights. The black 
leaders he interviewed said Sherman was, but Stan- 
ton remained suspicious and so did many others.?’ 

Even when Sherman acted favorably toward 
blacks—the famous Sea Island order establishing 
former slaves on abandoned plantation lands—he 
was suspected. The vocal supporter of black rights, 
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the New York Tribune, opposed this order and spoke 
of the “vicious principle of prejudice” which con- 
demned a group of people to isolation simply be- 
cause of their color.?8 

Sherman’s agreement with Johnston was final 
proof to Stanton and those who favored the pro- 
tection of black rights that Sherman posed a threat 
to this concept. The absence of any mention of slav- 
ery and the explicit guarantee of property were read 
ominously in the context of the past. Sherman 
seemed to be attempting to make his anti-black 
attitude part of the basis of the surrender of the last 
major Confederate army. Since he was a victorious 
general, one of the nation’s heroes, there was always 
the danger that his ideas might become the basis 
for a new political party opposed to the protection 
of the former slaves. Consequently, he had to be 
suppressed. Accuse him of treason, convince the 
public through the press that he was cooperating 
with the Confederates and thus eliminate the dan- 
ger of his program's acceptance. Shermans abso- 
lute lack of political ambition was never considered. 
The Sherman-Johnston agreement controversy was 
not simply a civil-military dispute, therefore; it was 
one of the first battles of Reconstruction. “The 
Inevitable Sambo” and his place in the post- 
Appomattox world was the issue here as it was to 
be in the Reconstruction years ahead.?9 

The role of the press is less clear. In issuing his 
condemnation of Sherman in the press, Stanton 
was obviously using newspapers to further his de- 
signs. Still, the savagery of the initial press attacks 
indicates that newspapers needed little coaxing. 
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Newsmen noted that an archenemy had stumbled 
badly and took the opportunity to gain revenge for 
the months of harassment and restriction. The pent- 
up press frustration burst forth because the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

Yet as soon as it became clear that a politically 
motivated attempt was being made to discredit a 
victorious general, the nearly unanimous newspa- 
per attacks on Sherman ceased. A number of papers 
began to support the general and defend him 
against the charges of treason. Newspapers agreed 
that he had erred (as indeed he had), but they dis- 
agreed as to why. Their reports displayed no fond- 
ness for Sherman, and the anti-Sherman papers 
even resuscitated the insanity charge in their at- 
tempt to explain his actions. Generally, however, 
newspapers showed more restraint than might have 
been expected in light of Sherman’s treatment of 
their reporters and his host of insulting public and 
private anti-press comments. Sherman had con- 
sistently accused newspapermen of aiding the en- 
emy; now he was being accused of the same thing. 
His reaction to journalists, whom he considered 
were all threats to national security, was to try to 
suppress them. Newspaper reaction to his alleged 
collaboration was at first similarly harsh; but, after 
making their initial attacks, the newspapers backed 
off. They did not advocate ignoring the Constitution 
in order to suppress a military threat to the nation's 
welfare. 

Sherman came out of this encounter with his rep- 
utation unscathed. If anything, his treaty blunted 
his reputation of being a merciless carrier of fire 
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and sword. His image would later revert to that of 
a wartime destroyer, but, at this time, he remained 
a popular hero. He was now a success and acknow!I- 
edged as such, despite the Johnston terms. He had 
won his battle with reporters; they had not pre- 
vented him from helping lead the Union to victory 
and making himself the success he had so long 
craved. 
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Conclusion 


Tue pattce between William T. Sherman and 
newsaper reporters centered on the First Amend- 
ment guarantee of freedom of the press. Since this 
issue had received practically no interpretation in 
previous years, both sides argued their positions 
with equal lack of constitutional precedent. The 
Civil War press believed that the Bill of Rights guar- 
anteed the right to gather and publish news without 
governmental interference. Only the most blatant 
journalistic treason could be subjected to any ac- 
tion; normal news activity should be left alone. 
Newspapermen did not believe that war provided 
any justification for stifling press criticism and 
news gathering. The Constitution remained the 
same in war as in peace. Any attempt to change it 
was improper. 

William T. Sherman did not believe that the Bill 
of Rights gave the press absolute freedom in peace- 
time let alone during war. He was convinced that 
newspaper rights, like the rights of every other 
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American agency and citizen, had to be subordi- 
nated to the military effort. War had to be total, 
and a highly organized and unified nation had to 
wage it. Newspapers, like everything clse, had to 
be closely controlled in order to insure maximum 
war efficiency. Reporters had to be kept away from 
the army to prevent the publication of even the 
slightest possible intelligence. Sherman believed 
the press damaged the war effort. He felt the pop- 
ulace could better understand the military situa- 
tion by reading soldiers’ letters and the reports of 
army officers. Though he was one of the pioneers 
of modern total war, Sherman remained the old- 
line Jominian in this area. War should be conducted 
by professionals without civilian interference of any 
kind. Since the Constitution made such military 
freedom difficult if not impossible, the Constitution 
had to be set aside for the war's duration. Sherman 
believed he and his military colleagues should 
accomplish this constitutional revolution without 
political or even judicial interference. 

During the Civil War, the Lincoln administration 
adhered to the view that the Constitution remained 
in effect, and its extraordinary powers allowed the 
successful promulgation of the war beneath its 
guidance. Basic civil rights generally remained in 
effect throughout the war, though they were closely 
regulated. Despite this fact, Sherman was able to 
put into practice his view that the First Amendment 
should be set aside, as he saw fit, during the crisis. 
His military successes and the idea of military ne- 
cessity allowed him this significant latitude. Civil- 
ian control of the military was not enforced in this 
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major area, and Sherman was able to enforce his 
anti-constitutional view. In Kaiser-led Germany, in 
time of war, generals’ orders by law superceded civil 
courts.! In the Civil War, Sherman’s orders su- 
perceded the civilian government's constitutional 
philosophy without benefit of law. In his own mind, 
Sherman's actions were not extralegal; they were 
part of his duty to the nation and thus an essential 
form of patriotism. 

Acloser look at Sherman's attitudes, as this study 
has attempted to do, shows that altruism was not 
his primary motivation. The vehemence of his anti- 
press statements and actions shows clearly that 
Sherman's position resulted more from his person- 
ality and past experiences than from a philosoph- 
ical patriotism. His activities indicate how much 
nonconstitutional factors determined a seemingly 
obvious constitutional issue. 

Sherman's battle with reporters shows that grave 
danger exists to freedom of the press any time such 
a powerful public figure is able to put his anti-press 
ideas into practice. The First Amendment, like the 
entire Bill of Rights, is fragile. During war, the call 
for order and unanimity highlights this fragility 
even more. There are no set guidelines or conclusive 
constitutional agreements on how press rights in 
war differ from those in peace. Consequently, 
repression is a greater possibility. Sherman's atti- 
tudes and practices during the Civil War are only 
the most obvious manifestations of a recurring 
movement toward repression in past wars and a 
warning for any future conflict. 

In war, there is common agreement that military 
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secrets have to be protected; no one maintains that 
the First Amendment allows the publication of vital 
information which would endanger the nation’s 
survival. Yet, considering the pressure for censor- 
ship which quickly develops in war, the First 
Amendment's preservation requires that care be 
taken to insure that any system of censorship be as 
minimal as possible. Any such system should pro- 
tect vital military secrets but not impinge on legi- 
timate criticism. An anti-press society like the one 
envisioned by Sherman and some others who have 
followed him would not only safeguard real and 
alleged secrets, but it would also eliminate a basic 
American right. Ironically, in fighting in the name 
of American liberties, persons like Sherman take 
actions that could result in the destruction of those 
very liberties. 

In the years since the Civil War, the Supreme 
Court has said little about the press in wartime, but 
it has clearly indicated that the Constitution can 
not be set aside. Regulation within Constitutional 
guarantees, not suppression without the document, 
is the law of the land. As historian James G. Randall 
has said, however: “The ideal is never realized... .”; 
the United States is both a nation of laws and of 
men. The laws enforcing the First Amendment in 
war are not definitive, but men like Sherman tend 
to be. The realization of the ideal of rule of law has 
consequently always been under seige and no doubt 
will continue to be in the future. 
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